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THE EDITOR'S FENCE 





1, The Conference for 1961: Originally scheduled for Cincinnati, the 1961 MLA 
meetings will be held in Chicago instead. The Conference on English Fiction in 
Transition will mest for the fifth consecutive year. Date, time, and place will 
be announced in the next number of EFT, which is scheduled for late November or 


early December. 


Subject: THE ARTIST AS HERO: 1580-1920 
Discussion Leader: Maurice Beebe (Purdue University) 


Requests for admission to the Conference siiould be addressed to Professor Beebe, 
English Department, Purdue University, West Lafayette, !ndiana. Admission will 
be granted in the order requests are received up to the limit set by MLA, As 
previously, papers to be discussed will be published in an issue of EFT to be 
mailed prior to the meeting. The subject for discussion can no doubt be defined 
in many ways. (le would like to keep the definition sufficiently broad and 
flexible to make possible discussion of books as different as Joyce's STEPHEN 
HERO, Gissing's RYECROFT, Moore's HAIL AND FAREWELL and CONFESSICHS OF A YOUNG 
MAN, Gissing's NEW GRU3 STREET, novels in which the hero is, strictly speaking, 
an artist, novels in which the hero is the author, pseudo-autobiographical works 
which are not precisely novels, and so on. We are still considering papers 
suitable for presentation. 


2, English Institute: Mecting at Columbia University from 5 to 8 September, the 
English Institute has at least one series of papers scheduled which will interest 
readers of EFT. The general topic "Victorian Criticism’ will be illustrated by 
four papers: ''The Victorian Sensibility" (William A. Madden), 'John Ruskin" 
(Gabriele Bernhard), "Arnold's Humanism: Poetry As a Criticism of Life!’ (Wayne 
Shumaker), "George Saintsbury'"' (René Wellek). Other general topics on the 
program include ''The Prevalence of ‘alt Whitman,'' ''Travel Literature,'' and 
"Literature and the Visua? Arts," 





3. Reviews: tle are allowing more space in some numbers of EFT for reviews. ‘le 
welcome contributions of this kind, although reviewers should query first so 
that there will be no duplication of effort and to ascertain that the book to 

be reviewed is appropriate for a particular number of EFT, 


4, Contributions: ‘fe welcome contributions of all kinds, '!e would be happy to 
see bibliographies of author's works, annotated bibliographies of writings about 
authors on whom we have not published a bibliography in depth, short notes, 
longer articles (we have no particular maximum number of words), unpublished 
documents with notes, and so on. ‘'e like annotations to be more rather than 
less detailed than what we actually will publish, for we prefer to have some 
leeway in cutting rather than padding. Above all, we insist that bibliographical 
data must be complete and accurate, We do not want explicatory tid-bits; we do 
not want appreciative gushing, We do want analyses of works which have not 
already been analyzed to death, we do want studies of variant texts, we do want 
scholarly studies based on examination of manuscript material, we do want 
carefully documented source and influence studies. We do not worry very much 
about most of the fallacies modern criticism has popularized, \/e worry a great 
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deal about getting a few fundamental facts straight, like texts, dates of com- 
position and publication, illustrative quotations in context, and so on. 


5. Subscription Renewals: ‘’e siiall be pleased to accept suxscription renewals 
between now and the early months of 1962. Our first reminders will go out with 
this number; the second reminder will be mailed with the next number of this 
year; andthe last reminder will be mailed with the first number of EFT to be 
published in 1902. Again subscriptions for 1962 will be one dollar; single copies 
and all back numbers (including those published in 1961) will be fifty cents 
for each item. ‘fe shall once more follow our usual policy of mailing the first 
number of Volume 5 (1962) to all subscribers whose subscriptions have lapsed; 
thereafter we cannot continue a subscription unless it is renewed, Many of our 
subscribers have paid for subscriptions for one to three years in advance--we 
appreciate this, for it saves us much time and it helps us keep the cost of EFT 
down to our present low rates, ‘/ill you not, therefore, consider subscribing 


for 1962.and, perhaps, 1963? 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 





1, Purdue University Studies: The business address of this series of monographs 
is 308 State Street, est Lafayette, Indiana. The first item published in this 
series is Richard J. Voorhees! THE PARADOX OF GEORGE ORWELL (paperbound, $1.95). 





2. The Second Monograph: HAMLET: A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS (paperbound, $1.75) by 
Weston Babcock is the second in the series of Purdue’ University Studies. Like 
the first in this series, Professor Babcock's study of HAMLET has the rare 
qualities of clarity and readability, and it is the result of years of teaching 
and reflection of an independent mind, The author has not attempted to delve 
deep into the causes or the nature of Hamlet's disturbance (but then everyone 
else has), Babcock says, ''Accepting the belief that the Prince was melancholic, 
in the Elizabethan sense of the word, | have tried to discover how that 
melancholy affected the plot, the dramaturgy.'' He cites Timothy Bright's state- 
ment that melancholia was easily made suspicion and argues that ''suspicion leads 
to suspicion, and to efforts to discover the truth--the very elements of plot 
and counterplot.'' ''False suspicion,'' Babcock continues, ''leads to misconceptions, 
which, in turn, lead to errors. In the hands of the master dramatist, these 
elements result in a fascinating interweaving of ironies; and so seen, HAMLET 
becomes much more than a study of the Prince. It becomes Shakespeare's most 
complete study of the consequences of human error.'' Professor Babcock's book 
becomes a refreshing study of the play as a play. 





3. JHE GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH: Regrettably, this publication ceased with 
Volume 3 (1960). During its short life, this journal was a thoroughly fresh 
breeze in academic publishing. 





4, MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES: This journal announces that it ''plans to concentrate 
exclusively on literature other than American and English beginning January 1962, 





5. Persons: David D. Harvey, formerly of Vassar College, and most recently on 
a research spree (bibliography of Ford Madox Ford) in England, has returned to 
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the United States, James G. tiepburn, formerly of Cornell University and now 
(Sept 1961) at the University of Rhode Island, has co-edited, with Robert A. 
Greenberg, an interesting casebook ROBERT FROST: Ai! INTRODUCTIOI! (NY: Holt, 

Rinehart and '‘inston, 1961). Professor Hepburn's THE ART OF ARNOLD BENNETT, 


an excellent critical study, will be published by University of Indiana Press, 
We shall publish in a forthcoming issue of EFT Hepburn's ''Manuscript Notes for 
LORD RAINGO,'' a short, but, we tiink, important article on Bennett's novel. 
Charles E. Linck (East Texas State College) will be in England in February 1961. 
Ann Weygandt (University of Delaware), who has contributed so much to our 
Kipling bibliography, has spent the summer in England and on the Continent. 





THE STRUCTURE OF H. G. WELLS'S TONO-BUNGAY 





Kenneth B. Newell 


Near the beginning of TONO-BUNGAY, George Ponderevo--H. G. Wells's hero and persona-- 
promises that the rest of the book will be only a comprehensive ''agglomeration,"' 
Apparently he fulfills this promise. Written in the first person, the entire book 

is nothing less than the complete story, with long reflective analyses, of 

George's disorganized life. The chronological order of the story may, of course, 

be considered a device of structure; but then any fictional biography contains 

some semblance of chronology almost inherently. In other respects, the novel 

seems to lack a definitive organization, 


However, several ideas recurrent throughout the novel do appear related to one 
another. As ideas, expressed either metaphorically or abstractly, they do not 
obtrude as ''structure.'' Yet they act as ''structure'' nonetheless. One of these 
metaphorical ideas is the flight of a skyrocket; another is the life cycle of an 
organism, Each metaphor parallels a third idea--the transformation of reality 

into illusion--and all three manifest the over-all and unifying idea of Change. 

The rise of a skyrocket becomes a fall; the growth of an organism becomes a 

decay; reality becomes illusion; and each process evidences Change. The structure 
of TONO-BUNGAY, then, is based on the idea of Change and its several manifestations. 


The first metaphor applicable to the entire novel is the flight of a skyrocket. 

To it George specifically compares his uncle Edward's career (a ''comet-like transit 
of the financial heavens'') and his own subsidiary one. Being the story of those 
careers, the novel is the story of that flight--of the rocket-like rise to a 
zenith and the subsequent fall to ruin: ''Astraddle on Tono-Bungay,'' Uncle Edward 
"flashed athwart the empty heavens--like a comet--rather, like a stupendous 
rocket!--and overawed investors spoke of his star. At his zenith he burst into 

a cloud of the most magnificent promotions.... | was hanging on to his coat-tails 
all the way through.... ! was... the stick of his rocket; and after our 
tremendous soar, after he had played with millions, a golden rain in the sky, 
after my bird's-eye view of the modern world, | fell again'' (1,i.1). 


In another passage, instead of the two businessmen, their business is compared to 
a skyrocket, ''a thing on the go--a Real Live Thing!'' Uncle Edward makes "'alluring 
expanding circles in the air with his hand'' in order to suggest their expanding 
the business, making it climb to zenith, ''Wooshing it up! Making it buzz and 
spin'' (tt.ii.l). 


The flight metaphor often becomes literal, for George constructs and flies 
experimental aircraft and navigable balloons. His flying represents a figurative 
"soaring'' in his own spiritual life--a soaring above the mean commercial dealings 
of his business career into aeronautical experimentation. To him, the experiments 
constitute the one real and redeeming grace in an otherwise wasted life. But 
actual flying is financially made possible by the mean commercial dealings, and 

so the growth and subsequent decline of his experiments are inescapably but the 
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results of the rise and fall of the business venture. Moreover, his flying brings 

him--literally and figuratively--to the zenith of his unspiritual career as a 

i financier: ‘'lt was more, you know, than a figurative soar. Tie zenith of that 
career was surely our flight across the channel"! (1.i.1) in a balloon, in order 

to help Uncle Edward escape prosecution for embezzlement. 


One over-all idea in the novel, tuerefore, is a sequence of rise, zenith, and fall. 
As the flight of a figurative skyrocket, the sequence represents variously the 
business venture of George and his uncle, the scientific experiments and actual 
flying which that business venture makes possible (and, in the end, compels them 
to use for escape), and the spiritual well-being which George derives from the 
search for aerodynamic truths. Moreover, the very novel itself is a ''skyrocket,'' 
for its sequence also is one of rise, zenith, and fall: The second, third, and 
last books are entitled respectively ''The Rise...,'' ‘The Great Days...,'' and ''The 
Aftermath of Tono-Bungay.'' 


The second metaphor applicable to the entire novel is the life cycle of an 
organism. Certainly, in a literal sense, the novel is a telling of the life of 
one middle-aged ''organism,'' George Ponderevo. But it is not merely about that 
"“organism''; it is him, TONO-BUNGAY is a ''fermenting mass of things learnt and 
emotions experienced and theories formed'' by him, It renders ''nothing more nor 
less than Life,'' for, through it, ''l want to tell--myself" (1.i.2). 





In another sense, the novel is the life cycle of an "'organism'' larger than 
George-~-of British society and the economic system behind it. This metaphor of 
"social organism'' may be derived from the above skyrocket metaphor since George's 


i business ''soaring'' had made possible the very memoir he is writing and, within 

it, a "remarkable social range’' and an ''extensive cross-section of the British 
social organism'' (1.i.1). tn the terms of this metaphor, then, the British 
socio-economic system appeared organically sound during its past growth, but it 
has long since aged beyond its sturdiest maturity. Now in decline, the system 
can be viewed with a scientific dispassion--especially by one of its own products, 
the author-speaker, And dispassionate analysis reveals that, during the growth 
to maturity, there was growing within a hidden disease--a disease inherent in 

the very life and soundness of the system, much as a cancer is inherent in the 
life-promoting properties of human cells. Once the maturity of the system is 
past, the still-growing cancer becomes noticeable, It decays the organism more 
openly as the latter declines by whichever cause. The decline of the system there- 
fore becomes apparently identical with the disease. 


Here, the skyrocket metaphor is not abandoned. It is, instead, developed into 
the different metaphor of a diseased organism. The sequence of rise, zenith, 

and fall becomes a sequence of growth, maturity, and decay, The basic structural 
idea remains abstractly the same. Not only does the rising and falling business 
venture allow (and even yield) the author his vision of the once-growing, now- 
decaying social organism, but the rise and fall occur against the background of 
the decay phase. One metaphor is thus a part of the other--or another expression 
of it. 


"In this book,'' Wells summarizes, ''l have written of England as a feudal scheme 
overtaken by fatty degeneration and stupendous accidents of hypertrophy" (IV.iii.2). 
Such a description shows modern Britain to be well advanced into the stage of open 
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Hecay--a stage which Wells illustrates throughout the novel. He shows it reflected 
Gn the various people and elements of socio-economic Britain that touch the life 

bf George Ponderevo: Decay invests (1) Tono-Bungay and the business enterprise, 

2) London and the feudal estate of Bladesover, (3) the ''quap,'’ (4) Uncle Edward, 
5) Beatrice, and, for a time, (6) George himself. 





1) Socio-economic decay is mainly represented by Tono-Bungay (the fake remedy 

hich gives the novel its title) and the business enterprise which expoits it. 

Since they could not exist in a milieu characterized by honesty and order--the 
indications of a '"'healthy'' civilization--their existence must indicate an ''unhealthy'’ 


Dne. 


(2) At the commerical center of the nation, London, socio-economic decay is 
oncentrated, The physical characteristics of the city suggest ''some tumorous 
growth-process'' which ''bursts all the outlines of the affected carcass and protrudes 
such masses as ignoble comfortable Croyden, as tragic impoverished West Ham!'' (11. 
i.l). But decay is not restricted to London. The business tycoons of the city 
pread to feudal estates like Bladesover as well as to Croyden and thereby carry 

the disease to rural England: ''They could not have made Bladesover, they cannot 
eplace it; they just happen to break out over it--saprophytically" (1.ii.8). 


(3) Another element of decay is the ''quap''--a radioactive ''festering mass of 
earths and heavy metals ... mucked up together in a sort of rotting sand'' so that 
'the world for miles about it is blasted and scorched and dead'' (f11.i.4). At 
first, the quap represents financial hope. In terms of the organism metaphor, 

it is the only remedy available to prolong (though not to ''cure'') the congenitally 
diseased business. The business cannot cure itself, for (in a double sense) it 
has been built upon a false nostrum. It now must be saved by a remedy external 

to it. But that remedy--the quap--is itself a ''disease'' incarnate, and so the 
business must surely die (and its originator with it). 


he quap is a ''disease'' not only to the business but to physical matter as well, 
he separate ores in the quap are ''little molecular centres of disintegration, 
of that mysterious decay and rotting of those elements, elements once regarded 
as the most stable things in nature. But there is something ... cancerous ... 
about the whole of quap, something that creeps and lives as a disease lives by 
destroying'' (I!1.iv.5). Upon the characters in the novel, the effects of the 
quap, although devastating, are limited: Men contract a feverish malaria; their 
hands break out into sores (I!!.iv.5); even a ship begins to go to pieces because 
‘emanations from quap have a rapid rotting effect upon woody fibre" (IIl,iv.7). 
But the potential effects of the quap are unlimited. Being contagious, its 
disease of radioactivity can spread to all healthy matter and result in ''the 
ultimate eating away and dry-rotting and dispersal of all our world. So that 
ile man still struggles and dreams his very substance will change and crumble 
from beneath him'' (Il!.iv.5). The disease can spread to all healthy matter just 
as diseased values have spread from London to the whole of England and from the 
ambitious middle class to the whole of British society; for radioactivity ''is 
in matter exactly what the decay of our old culture is in society, a loss of 
traditions and distinctions and assured reactions'' (li!,iv.5). Thus, the quap 
epresents the disease in British society as a whole. 


(4) The characters too represent socio-economic decay--especially Edward 
Ponderevo. Though but a scheming ex-druggist, he wields the economic power once 
mreserved for hereditary aristocracy, His success attests not only to the decline 
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of that aristocracy and the old order it headed but also to the diseased nature of 
the present commercial order, The latter ''is no more than my poor uncle's career 
writ large, a swelling, thinning bubble of assurances.... It all drifts on perhaps 
to some tremendous parallel to his individual disaster'' (111.i.3). Indeed, 
Ponderevo so Obviously represents socio-economic decay that his very person 
organically responds to it. he becomes literally a ''decaying organism."' The 
economic corruptness of Tono-Bungay transforms him so that, by the time of its 
success, ''he had shrunken very much in size.... The cannon ball he had swallowed 
was rather more evident and shameless than it had been, his skin less fresh and 
the nose between his glasses ... much redder.... He seemed much laxer in his 
muscles and not quite as alertly quick in his movements. But he evidently wasn't 
aware of the degenerative nature of his changes" (11.ii.2). 


Like a cancer, Ponderevo produces more organisms like himself. Besides Tono- 
Bungay, he acquires Moggs' Limited, expanded to Domestic Utilities and Household 
Services, and finally triumphs with Business Organizations. But, behind them all 
lie speculation and insolvency. He builds Crest Hill (or, in organic terms, 
begins "incubating and hatching" it), and it too is a cancerous outgrowth of his 
genius. It ''grew and changed its plans as it grew, and bubbled like a salted 
snail, and burgeoned and bulged and evermore grew ... --that empty instinctive 
building of a childless man" (111.i1.10). 


While his multiple commercial ventures grow, Ponderevo also grows in his 
degenerative way. But, when the collapse of these ventures is imminent, his: 
physical collapse also becomes imminent. ''Stomach, George,'' he complains. "Every 
man ... gives way somewhere,--head, heart, liver--something'’ (1V.i.1). The indi- 
cation of his impending ruin, both physical and commercial, is the drug (or 
"stomach medicine'') upon which he relies through the days of public investigation 
and attack. The drug is an ineffectual remedy to his body just as the quap was 
an ineffectual remedy to his enterprises. And, like the quap, the drug can only 
prolong, not cure, the enterprises. Soon after, the disease overcomes the 
organism. The business collapses completely and Ponderevo dies. Even his half- 
finished, abandoned ''child,'' Crest Hill, begins to disintegrate shortly after his 
death. Some of its outermost wall ''towards the last was so dishonestly built 
that it collapsed within a year upon its foundations (111.ii.10). 


(5) Beatrice too is an element of socio-economic decay. She represents the once- 
landed aristocracy which has been compelled to surrender its holdings and power to 
the new commercial aristocracy of Ponderevos. Bladesover, the ancestral estate 

and symbol of her nobility, ‘went to the Phillbrick gang. And they let it! And 

! and my stepmother--we let, too. And live in a little house" (111.iii.3). Never- 
theless, after she and George meet again in middle age, rediscovery of their past 
love appears to be a ''healthy'' promise for the future. But the promise is deceptive, 
for Beatrice has long since morally ''decayed.'' Decay had advanced covertly during 
her growth to maturity and had remained hidden (from both George and the reader) 
during much of her affair with George. At its climax, however--when it is time 
either to part or to marry, to deny or to affirm life--the decay becomes apparent 
and shows that the organism is doomed. ''l couldn't be any sort of helper to you,"' 
she complains, ''any sort of wife, any sort of mother. I'm spoilt.... Do you think 
| wouldn't face life with you if | could, if | wasn't absolutely certain ! should 
be down and dragging in the first half-mile of the journey?'' And, though her decay 
is primarily of the spirit, it has affected her body as well. ''You know what | 

am You know.... 1! ama little cad--sold and done. I'm--. My dear, you think 
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've been misbehaving, but all these days I've been on my best behaviour.... A 
an, when she's spoilt, is spoilt. She's dirty in grain. She's done" (IV, 
ede 


he theme of Beatrice's personal decline well accords with the theme of British 
ocio-economic decay. Indeed, her singular behavior is a result of that decay. 
he has been ''spoilt by this rich idle way of living, until every habit is wrong, 
very taste wrong.... People can be ruined by wealth just as much as by poverty''! 
1V.ii.3). Like Ponderevo's, her disease is a part of the disease in the social 
brganism. Hers is merely a specific expression of society's. 


At the parting of George and Beatrice--just before her denial of love and life 

s made permanent--it is implied that, like Uncle Edward, Beatrice has been 
elying on a drug, ''chloral,'' to sustain herself through the climactic days of 
he love affair, And, like Uncle Edward's drug, hers is ultimately ineffective, 
Dn the last day, the intensity of her despair will not allow the drug to sustain 
er spirit. ''This morning,'' she confesses, ''my head aches, my eyes ache. The 
ight has gone out of me and | am a sick and tired woman'' (IV.ii.3). In despair, 
hen, she ends her relationship with George--and this ending is figuratively the 
nd of her life as well. Her return to Lord Carnaby can mean nothing else. 


(6) In one situation in the novel, George too is forced to sustain himself by 
sing a drug. The drug is only the nicotine in endlessly smoked cigars; but the 
apparent harmlessness of nicotine is later belied by its marked adverse effect 
on his scientific experiments. Indeed, even excessive food and drink and 
generally luxurious impulses are shown to be harmful. Before his experiments 
begin, these overindulgences are a part--even a symbol--of an inadequate 
piritual life, of a spiritual ''decay.'' They are an attempt to compensate for 


his unsatisfying marital and business situations. ‘With the coming of plenty 

| ate abundantly and foolishly, drank freely and followed my impulses more and 

ore carelessly. 1 felt no reason why | should do anything else’ (III.iii.1). 
Because his spirit hungers, his body is overnourished without plan or discipline-- 
much like Edward Ponderevo's fattening figure or the environs of the burgeoning 
organism London. George as an organism is then in the stage of growth which 
yet hides a developing decay. 


Later, after his scientific experiments begin, overindulgence in cigars is 
especially meaningful. Science was so much more exacting than business that 
"! found some difficulty at first in concentrating my mind upon scientific 
work ... but | got over that difficulty by smoking.... It gave me moods of 
profound depression, but | treated these usually by the homoeopathic method, 
e-by lighting another cigar, 1! didn't realise at all how loose my moral and 
nervous fibre had become until | reached the practical side of my investigations 
and was face to face with the necessity of finding out just how it felt to use 
a glider and just what a man could do with one" (III.iii.,1). This necessity 
to fly precipitates a critical period--perhaps even the turning point--in 
George's spiritual life. But that critical period does not force him either 
to continue escaping into bodily indulgences or to depend on a drug more 
potent than nicotine. In this respect, he is unlike drug-dependent Beatrice 
and Uncle Edward during the respective crises of their lives. Instead, George 
resolves to free himself from the debilitating influences: ‘''l went into 
training, and | kept myself in training for many months. I had delayed my 
experiments ... becauas of my dread of this first flight, because of the 
slackness of body and spirit that had come to me with the business life.... 
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For a time | went altogether without alcohol, | stopped smoking altogether and 
ate very sparingly, and every day | did something that called a little upon my 
nerves and muscles. 1! soared as frequently as | could'' (1tl.iii.l). 


Previously, then, within George as an organism, decay was being fostered by 
undisciplined growth and drug-like indulgences. But his resolve to free himself 
from them presumably remedies this decay. Thereafter, George can affirm life; 
he acquires not only the ''healthy'' spiritual values of scientific research 

but healthy physical values as well, 


George's affirmation, it should be noted, is attained well after he becomes 
inactive in the nostrum business--that is, after he partially severs his link 
with the socio-economic process, He is still involved in the eventual financial 
collapse of the business; but, since he is not spiritually a part of the business, 
he is not destroyed by its collapse, as Uncle Edward is. George's spirit belongs 
instead to science. Even though financial ruin makes further aeronautical 
research impossible, he continues in scientific work--this time in shipbuilding 
research. Thus, his removal from the commercial world and his affiliation with 
science allow him to recover, whereas Uncle Edward and Beatrice succumb, 





By the end of the novel, George's affiliation with science becomes an almost 
mystical acceptance of ''Science,.'' It allows him to transcend not only commercial 
interests but broadly national interests as well: though the government unwisely 
ignores his radically new destroyer, he says, ''l have long since ceased to trouble 
much about such questions, |! have come to see myself from the outside, my 
country from the outside--without illusions. We make and pass'' (IV.iii.4). 
Affirmation of Science allows him to ''rise above'' the socio-economic process 

and to view his own eventual death as separate from that of his nation. It 

also allows him to accept the eventual death of both as part of the natural, 
"scientific'' order of the universe. In this acceptance, perhaps, is George's 


highest affirmation. 


Stated summarily, then, Tono-Bungay and the business enterprise, London and 
Bladesover, the quap, Uncle Edward, Beatrice, and, for a while, George--al] 
parallel and represent the British socio-economic process. Moreover, the 
metaphors of the rise-and-fall skyrocket and the growth-and-decay organism are 
as applicable to each of these representative elements as to the greater socio- 


economic process. 
iv 


British society looks static and even permanent because its forms possess a 
certain inertia and because the process of decline is so slow as to be unnoticed, 
But, if decline is the true underlying "'reality,'' stasis and permanence must be 
considered ''illusions.'' The forms of society which were the ''realities'' of 

the past are now turned into ''illusions'' by the process of decline, and in 

the future the latter will destroy them completely. Current British society, 
therefore, is composed of the elements of "illusion'' and "'reality,'' and this 
dualism is the third structural idea applicable to the entire novel. 


Among the ''unmanageable realities'' of the present is the commercial system 

| headed by entrepreneurs; among the current ''illusions'' is the old feudal system 
headed by nobles-='"'Bladesovery,'' as George calls it. ''Bladesovery'' invests al] 
England, and by means of it George can explain the dual nature of many forms of 





urrent British cociety: the country town (1.i.3 and |.ii.1), the planned 
etropolis (f1.i.1), urban housing (l.iii.5), public libraries and museums 
(11.i.1), and the ceremony of marriage (Il.iv.4). 


oreover, the dualism of illusion and reality represents in other terms the other 
wo dualisms characteristic of society: rise and fall, growth and decay. This 
Statement is best illustrated by the passage which first describes Bladesover 
and the surrounding countryside. Here the social system of rural England is 
portrayed as merely a ''fine appearance ... already sapped,'' Within it, forces 
are ''at work that might presently carry all this elaborate social system ... 

o Limbo'' (1.1.3). The illusory quality of the system is described most 

ividly by two extended metaphors. In the first, the system is compared to 
an autumn day: ''The English countryside ... persists obstinately in looking 
hat it was. It is like an early day in a fine October, The hand of change 
rests on it all, unfelt, unseen; resting for awhile, as it were half reluctantly, 
before it grips and ends the thing for ever. One frost and the whole face 
of things will be bare, links snap, patience end, our fine foliage of pretences 
lie glowing in the mire.'' In the second extended metaphor, the social system 
is compared to a stereopticon picture: ''Just as in that sort of lantern show 
that used to be known in the village as the 'Dissolving Views,' the scene that 
is going remains upon the mind, traceable and evident, and the newer picture 
is yet enigmatical long after the lines that are to replace those former ones 
have grown bright and strong.'' Here, the illusion-and-reality idea implicit 

in modern British society coexists with the idea of the fall or decay of that 
society. Again, one structural idea in the novel is a part of the others--or 


another expression of them. 


It might be expected that Wells would use this third idea as he used the other 


two: to describe not only the British socio-economic process but also the more 
specific elements which (as shown above) parallel and represent that process. 
And, indeed, Wells uses the third idea in just this way. Throughout the novel, 
in major statements and minor remarks, he treats in terms of illusion and 
reality most of the specific elements: the business enterprises (I1.ii.1-2, 
111.1.3, and IV.i.8), London (IV.iii.2), the quap (111.i1.4), Uncle Edward 
(1V.i.8), Beatrice (Iil.iv.2), and Goorge (1.1.2, 1.iii.2, IIl.iii.5, IV.i.8, 
and IV.iii.4), 


Vv 


If, then, the rise of British civilization must become a fall, its growth a 

decay, and past realities current illusions, the only constant aspect of the 
civilization must be Change. Change is, so to speak, the only unchanging 
principle, a principle actually external to and independent of the civilization. 

It insures that Britain will continue to fall, decay, or transform realities 

into illusions: ''Ilt was not just changes that were coming in his world, but ... 
all his world lay open and defenceless, conquered and surrendered, doomed so 

far as he could see, root and branch, scale and form alike, to change" (I11.ii.10). 


Change is not the only name for this principle. George also calls it the 
Mysterious Unknown, the Future, Austerity, Beauty, Truth, Science, and, of 
course, Reality. He symbolizes it concretely in the destroyer and the sea, 
But, all variously manifest the one principle. To affirm his final and 
comprehensive belief in it, George equates and juxtaposes them all throughout 
the final chapter, in which he describes the voyage of his destroyer down the 
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hames and out to the open sea. Moreover, not only does this chapter name all 
he manifestations of Change, but the voyage described acts as a unifying symbol 
bf the change, fall, decay, and passing-into-illusion of British civilization. 
In the voyage, all parts of the novel ''fuse and run together into a sort of 
nity and become continuous.... That rush down the river became mysteriously 
onnected with this book..,.. | seemed in a new and parallel manner to be 
passing all England in review. | saw it then as |! wanted my readers to see it!’ 
(IV.iii.2). In a threefold sense, the chapter is the structural apex of the 


novel, for not only does it end the novel but it contains the summarizing 
abstraction=--Change--and its summarizing symbol--the voyage. 


In TONO-BUNGAY, then, the principle of Change unifies all the dualisms 
characteristic of British civilization. Amd, since these dualisms act as 
structure in the novel, it is the principle of Change that structurally unifies 


the ''agglomerative'' TONO-BUNGAY. 





ON THE TIME-SCHEME OF THE GOOD SOLDIER 





By R. W. Lid 
(University of California, Santa Barbara) 


In one of her more aberrant moments, in THE FLURRIED YEARS, Violet Hunt tells 

of discovering the manuscript of Ford Madox Ford's THE GOOD SOLDIER in a dust 
bin, its pages shredded into a hundred fragments, which she then had to piece 
together before the manuscript could be sent to the publisher John Lane. It 

does not take much of a wag to conclude that perhaps this incident is responsible 
for the disrupted chronology of the novel, 


Of course such a wit would be wrong, for the finely wrought structure of the 
novel hinges on Ford's use of a fragmented time-scheme; yet there is a series 
of discrepancies in Ford's use of time which should be cleared up, or, where 
that is impossible, at least noted, for in a novel of broken time segments the 
touchstones to chronological sequence are important. In the sequence concern- 
ing the elopement of Dowel! and Florence, for example, it is impossible to know 
exactly what happened over the four day span, as it is even to be sure what 
happened on each day. The interview with the aunts and Dowell's discovery in 
the evening that Florence is gone occur on the Ist of August. On the 2nd 
Dowell goes to New York to procure passage, but whether it is on the 2nd or 
3rd of August that he tracks down Florence and has his Interview with the 
uncle it is impossible to say. A minor point, but there are other confusions 
in THE GOOD SOLDIER that are more important, 


The most important discrepancy in Ford's use of time is the date August 4, 1904, 
The third chapter of Part One (p. 21 in the Knopf Vintage edition) opens with 
August of that year, and the time seems to refer to the meeting of the two 
couples. But, then, after the confusion in Dowell's mind about dating the trip 
to M ("| can't remember ,'' Dowell remarks on p. 37, ''whether it was in our 
first year of acquaintance , . . but it must have been in the first or second 
year''), he is able to date the trip with certainty, because it occurred on 

the same day as Mrs. Maidan's death (p. 67), which he then tells us occurred 

on the 4th of August (p. 77). Thus the meeting of the two couples and the 

trip to M and Mrs. Maidan's suicide would all have to have occurred in a 
space of four days. This can't be, however, since we have already been told 
(p. 51) that Mrs. Maidan died after the first month of their acquaintance. 
Further confusion comes when Dowell identifies the 4th of August as the day 

on which the couples met (p. 98). What has happened is that Ford has used one 
date for two separate events. 


A minor series of errors follows in the wake of this: the Ashburnhams were to 
be with Colonel Hervey in Linlithgowshire for the month of September commenc- 
ing with either the llth or the 18th (p. 55), and yet Dowells' diary reveals 
that Edward was in Paris with them until the 21st of that month (p. 98); 
Florence tired of Jimmy and took over Edward in 1903 (p. 90), which would be 

a year before the couples met; Edward was twenty-seven at the time of the 
Kilsyte case (p. 157), but the affair of La Dolciquita occurred in 1895 (p. 
56) when he would have been merely twenty-four--and the Kilsyte case occurred 
) before the incident at Monte Carlo (the discrepancy here might be accounted 
for by the fact that in the portion of the novel printed in BLAST Edward's age 
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in 1904 was thirty-six, which would have made him twenty-seven in 1895). There 
ere other minor discrepancies in time, but it should be pointed out that, 

ith the exception of August /:, 1904, the discrepancies cause surprisingly 
little trouble to the reader, 


{hat saves the sequence is very simply the fewness of important events around 
hich the novel centers, and the use of one repetitive date, August 4th, on 
hich, during various years, significant events occur. Ford never baffles 

the reader's sense of chronology deliberately, though a great deal of ingenuity 
could be put into deciphering the ''nine years and six months less four days'! 
(p. 7) that Dowell speaks of, 
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FORD MADOX FORD: 


Collections of His Letters, Collections of His Manuscripts, Periodical Publi- 


| cations by Him, His Introductions, Prefaces and Miscellaneous Contributions to 
Books by Others, 


By Frank MacShane 
(University of California, Berkeley) 


[The Editor is responsible for omitting Dr. MacShane's distinction between F's 


various signatures (e.g. Ford, Hueffer) in Parts II! and IV, for reducing Ford's 


name to a mere F., and for other ungraceful terseness. -- HEG] 


LETTERS 


A. Public Collections: 


British Museum: 13 letters to F. from Rudyard Kipling and Joseph Conrad 
Ashley Ms Collection). 


Harvard University: |} letter from F. to H.G. Leech, a number of letters to 
F. from Henry James, | from Max Beerbohm, and |! from Joseph Conrad 
(Houghton Library). 





Huntington Library: A large collection of letters from F. to his agent, J.B. 
Pinker, most of them on business matters. 


Northwestern University: A large collection of letters from the files of J.B. 
Pinker, only a few of which are from F. Most of them deal with 


business matters. 


University of Chicago: A small number of letters from F. to Harriet Monroe 
(Harriet Monroe Collection). 





University of Illinois: About 30 interesting letters from F. to Wells (H.G. 
Wells Collection). 





University of Pennsylvania: 6 letters from F. to Theodore Dreiser. 





University of Virginia: Letters from F. to J.B. Pinker (Paul Alexander 
Bartlett Collection). Letters concerning F., his brother, Oliver 
Madox Hueffer, and his grandfather, Ford Madox Brown (Gerard Tetley 


Collection). 





Yale University: Letters from F, to H.S. Canby, Wilbur Cross, Sinclair Lewis, 
Ezra Pound, Gertrude Stein, and Robert Penn “/arren; letters to F. from 
Cross, Pound, and Warren; and letters about F. in the correspondence 
between Pound and Wyndham Lewis and between Stella Bowen and Gertrude 
Stein (American Literature Collection). Letters from F., 11 letters to 
F. and Mrs. Hueffer from Joseph Conrad (Keating Collection). 








B. Private Collections: 


Janice Biala: Over 200 letters from F. to writers such as Sherwood Anderson, 
Dreiser, Eliot, Joyce and ‘!ells and to F. from writers like Auden, 
Pear! Buck, Padraic Colum, Pound, Walpole and \Williams. 





Edward Naumburg: 67 letters from F. to Conrad, Hudson, Violet Hunt, Elinor 
Wylie and others and additional letters concerning F. from Conrad, 
Hardy and Ford Madox Brown 





Smaller Collections: F's second daughter, Mrs. Katherine Hueffer Lamb, owns 
over 75 letters from Conrad to F. as well as letters to herself from 
F. Mrs. Charles Bramley owns the F.-Bennett correspondence. Mr. 
Anthony S8ertram owns some 20 letters written to him by F. as well as 
letters concerning F. from Paul Nash. The Estate of A.E. Coppard pre- 
sumably still owns the letters written to Coppard by F. Mr. David 
Garnett owns the letters F. wrote to his father, Edward Garnett, as 
well as letters written to other members of the Garnett family. Mrs. 
lanthe Menges has letters written by F. to her husband, C.F.G. Master- 
man. Sir Herbert Read has a number of letters written to him by F. 
Mr. John Rodker has 3 letters from F. Mrs. Irita Van Doren also owns 
letters from F. Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis owns the F.-Walpole correspond- 
ence. Each of the following owns one letter from F: Mr. Stanton 
Campbell, Mr. Peter Russell, Mr. Percival Hinton, the Rev. H.F. Barton 
and Miss Eudora Welty. 











Files of Letters: Each of the following persons and institutions has files 
containing letters to, from and about F: Mrs. W.A. Bradley, the Paris 
literary agent; George Allen and Unwin Ltd; Victor Gollancz Ltd; and 
Mr. Arthur Springarn. 





Letters Concerning Ford: Mr. Kenneth Young owns letters from Mrs. Florence 
Wynne Finch, a relative of Arthur Marwood's; Mr. Carlos Baker has a 
collection of letters from Ernest Hemingway, some of which deal with 
F; Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis owns letters written by Archibald Marshall 
to Walpole; Mr. Douglas Cooper owns the Juan Gris collection of letters 
to Gertrude Stein and D.H. Kahnweiler; Frank MacShane also owns a 
collection of letters concerning F. of which the more important letters 
are from Richard Aldington, Anthony Bertram, Richard Curle, David 
Garnett, Christopher Morley, Lloyd Morris. Lady Mackenzie, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Ezra Pound, Theodore Pratt, G.B. Stern, Allen Tate, 

Eudora Welty, Rebecca West, William Carlos Williams and Robert Penn 
Warren. 





11, MANUSCRIPTS 





A. Public Collections: 


New York Public Library: Ts of RETURN TO YESTERDAY (Berg Collection). 





University of Chicago: Ts of BUCKSHEE (Harriet Monroe Collection). 
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University of Virginia: Ms of some of F's early poems as well as an unpublish~ 
ed article on F. by Gerard Tetley (Tetley Collection). 





Yale University: Ms of ‘Working with Conrad'' and also one Ms page from 
ROMANCE (American Literature Collection). Ms of F's preface for the 
catalogue of an "Exhibition of the Works of Ford Madox Brown''; the Ts 
of THE MARCH OF LITERATURE; 15 Ms pages of NOSTROMO in F's hand; a 
Ms fragment in Conrad's hand of THE NATURE OF A CRIME and 1 Ms page 
from ROMANCE (Keating Collection). 





Private Collections: 


Anthony Bertram: Ms of MISTER BOSPHORUS AND THE MUSES. 





Janice Biala: Unpublished book Mss by F: HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIME, PROFESSOR'S 
PROGRESS, an unfinished novel, and THAT SAME POOR MAN (also known as 
MR. CROYD and THE WHEELS OF THE PLOUGH); an untitled essay on Pound by 
F, and the Ms of THE RASH ACT; Ms essays on Pound by John Peale Bishop, 
H.D., Archibald MacLeish, Allen Tate, which were published in a pamphlet 
prepared by F. in honour of Pound's XXX CANTOS; and the Ms of ''To Ford 
Madox Ford in Heaven'' by William Carlos Williams. 








Joseph Brewer: ''Citation for the Honarary Degree of D. Litt. conferred upon 
Ford Madox Ford, Olivet College, 1938." 


Mrs. Katherine Hueffer Lamb: Ms of her mother's novel, ELLEN SLINGSBY, 





Frank MacShane: ''Transcript of the Meetings of the Conference on Literature 
and Reading in the South and Southwest,'' Baton Rouge, 1935, which 
includes portions of F's speech. 





Edward Nuamburg: Mss of JOSEPH CONRAD: A PERSONAL REMEMBRANCE, NEW POEMS, 
NO MORE PARADES, ''Poems in Two Keys'' (the first draft of ''The Face of 
the Night''), SOME DO NOT, including the unpublished variant ending, 
and TOWARDS TOMORROW (Ms of IT WAS THE NIGHTINGALE). 


Harriet Shaw Weaver: Ms of ''Father O'Ford,'' a poem by James Joyce. 





Irita Van Doren: Mss for two articles F. wrote for the New York HERALD- 
TRIBUNE book supplement: ''And on Earth, Peace...'' and ''My Gotham,'"! 


Herbert Weinstock: ''Notes for a Lecture on Vers Libre,'' an unpublished lecture. 





11t. ARTICLES BY FORD 


This list does not include serial appearances of F's books, of which there were 
many instances. For example, A CALL first appeared in the ENGLISH REVIEW; SOME 
DO NOT and JOSEPH CONRAD in the TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW; MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD in 
the AMERICAN MERCURY; WOMEN AND MEN in the LITTLE REVIEW; THE ENGLISH NOVEL in 
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the BOOKMAN; and THUS TO REVISIT in the DIAL and the ENGLISH REVIEW. Periodical 
publication of F's poems is not noted here either, except where it is of special 
interest. Thus it is not especially important that ''On Heaven'' and ''Buckshee'' 
first appeared in POETRY, since it was quite natural that they should. On the 
other hand, F's appearances in the SAVOY and BLAST are worth recording. The 
articles are listed alphabetically by the name of the periodicals. 


"The Making of Modern Verse,'' ACADEMY, LXI! (16 and 19 Apr 1902), 412-14, 438-39. 
An important early statement of F's poetic principles. 


"Hands off the Arts,'' AMERICAN MERCURY, XXXIV (Apr 1935), 402-08. 
"Contrasts,'' ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CLI (May 1933), 559-69. 


"The Saddest Story,'' BLAST, No. 1 (20 June 1914), 87-97. A Section of THE GOOD 
SOLDIER. 


"The Old Houses of Flanders,'' BLAST, No. 2 (July 1915), 37. 

"Tiger, Tiger,'' BOOKMAN (NY), LXVI (Jan 1928), 495-98, 

"On Conrad's Vocabulary,'' BOOKMAN (NY), LXVII (June 1928), 4:05-08. 

"A Stage in American Literature,'' BOOKMAN (NY), LXXIV (Dec 1931), 371-76. 

"A House,'' CHAPBOOK, No. 21 (Mar 1921), 1-24. Entirely devoted to the poem. 


"The Investiture of the American Cardinals,'' COLLIER'S WEEKLY, XLVIII (16 Dec 
1911), 10-12, 


"From the Grey Stone,'' CRITERION, I! (Oct 1923), 57-76. 


"Literature,'' ENGLISH REVIEW, | (Dec 1908; Jan, Feb, Mar 1909), 157-60, 319-22, 
565-68, 795-98; 11 (Apr, May, June, July 1909), 135-44, 355-64, 581-86, 761- 
66; 111 (Aug, Sept, Oct, Nov 1909), 137-42, 317-23, 481-94, 655-72; IV 
(Dec 1909; Jan, Feb 1910), 101-10, 329-46, 531-55. Editorials during F's 
tenure of the editorial chair which became the basis for his book THE 
CRITICAL ATTITUDE (1911). 


"Joseph Conrad,'' ENGLISH REVIEW, X (Dec 1911), 69. 


"Ulysses and the Handling of Indecencies,'' ENGLISH REVIEW, XXXV (Dec 1922), 
538-48 ° 


"John Galsworthy and George Moore,'' ENGLISH REVIEW, LVI! (Aug 1933), 130-42. 


"Christina Rossetti,'' FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, XCV, ns (Mar 1911), 422-29, 


"Food: The World on a Flabby Diet,'' FORUM AND CENTURY (NY), XCIX (Apr 1938), 
241-47, 


"The Sad State of Publishing,'' FORUM AND CENTURY (NY), XCVIII (Aug 1937), 83-86. 
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I the Fate of the Semi-classic,'' FORUM AND CENTURY (NY), XCVIII (Sept 1937), 126-28, 


P'Third Rate Poet,"' GOLDEN HIND, | (Oct 1922), 15-20. 


ban Old Circle,'' HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CXX (Feb 1910), 367-71. 
i, Group of Pre-Raphaelite Poets,'' HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CXXI (Oct 1910), 778-85. 
'The Lordly Dish,'' HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CLIII (June 1927), 55-63. 
20 Hygeia,'' HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CLVI (May 1928), 768-76. 
'For Poorer Travellers,'' HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CLXVI (Apr 1933), 620-30. 
'| Revisit the Rivera,'' HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CLXVI (Dec 1932), 65-76. 
‘Que Pensez-vous de la France?'' 1' INTRANSIGEANT (Paris), 5 Jan 1934, 
‘paris Letter," KENYON REVIEW, | (Winter 1939), 18-31. 
WW. He Hudson," LITTLE REVIEW, VII (May-June 1920), 3-12. 


‘Modern Poetry,'' THRUSH, | (Dec 1909), 39-53; rptd LIVING AGE, CCLXIV (15 Jan 1910), 
176-84, 


‘Decennial,'' LONDON MERCURY, XXXII (July 1935), 223-31. 

'The Master,'' LONDON MERCURY, XXXII1 (Nov 1935), 46-52. 

Matin Quarter,'' LONDON MERCURY, XXXIV (Sept 1936), 391-96. Uncollected poem. 
MLondon Re-visited,'' LONDON MERCURY, XXXV (Dec 1936), 177-84. 

i'the Baron,'' MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, LXXXVII (Feb 1903), 304-20. An early story. 
'The Old Conflict,'' MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, LXXXIX (Dec 1903), 120-31. 


‘Tribute to Judge Paid by Novelist,'' NEW YORK TIMES, 25 Jan 1935, p. 18. On 
Hauptmann trial. 


‘Trial is likened to a Bull Fight,'' NEW YORK TIMES, 14 Feb 1935, p. Il. 


Weekly Column]. OUTLOOK, XXXII, No. 805-XXXII, No. 830 (1913); XXXIII, No. 
832-XXXI11, No. 856 (1914); XXXIV, No. 857-XXXIV, No. 860 (1914): XXXIV, No. 
862 (1914); XXXIV, No. 864-XXXIV, No. 882 (1914); XXXV, No. 883-XXXV, No. 

892 (1915); XXXV, Nos. 901 and 902: (1915); XXXV, No. 906-908 (1915); XXXVI, 
No. 909-XXXVI, No. 916 (1915). From.Sept 1913 to Aug 1915, when F, left with 
his regiment for France, he conducted a weekly column in the London weekly 
OUTLOOK, Many of these articles are reviews of books and amongst these 

are reviews of works by Compton Mackenzie, W. B. Maxwell, Wells, Bennett, 

V. Hunt, Hardy, Clement Shorter, Anatole France, W. de Morgan, George Moore, 
Cunninghame Graham, May Sinclair, Yeats, Frost, Wyndham Lewis, and others. 
After 1914, F. used his column for propaganda (he was then engaged in writing 
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propaganda for C. F. G. Masterman's ''Wellington House,'' a secret government 
bureau), and many of these articles reappear in book form in WHEN BLOOD IS 
THEIR ARGUMENT (Lond 1915), his first book of propaganda. The series also 
includes articles on the Imagists and an article called "'A Jubilee'' written 
in (private) celebration of his first quarter century as a writer. 

"Impressionism=--Some Speculations,'' POETRY, I! (Aug & Sept 1913), 177-87, 215-25; 
rptd as ''On Impressionism,'' POETRY AND DRAMA, I1 (June & Dec 1914), 167- 


75, 323-34. An important pair of articles on the techniques of impressionism, 
written at about the time F. was writing THE GOOD SOLDIER. 


"Poeta Nascitur,'' POETRY, XXIX (Mar 1927), 326-33. When F. was lecturing in 
Chicago in 1927, he was asked by the editor of POETRY to contribute an 
article. He therefore dictated this article on the spot. 

'The Flame in Stone,'' POETRY, L (June 1937), 158-61. 

'The Sea and the Jungle,'' RHYTHM, No. XI (Dec 1912), iv-vii. 


"High Germany: How it Feels to be Members of Subject Races,'' SATURDAY REVIEW 
(Lond), CXI! (30 Sept 1911), 421-22, 


"High Germany Il--Utopia,'' SATURDAY REVIEW (Lond), CXII (7 Oct 1911), 454-56, 


"Cambridge on the Caboddle,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE (NY), Iv (17 Dec 1927), 
449-50, An attack on E. M. Forster's THE ART OF THE NOVEL. 


"René Behaine,'' SATURDAY REVIE!! OF LITERATURE (NY), VI (12 Oct 1929), 260. 


"Pre-Raphaelite Epitaph,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE (NY), X (20 Jan 1934), 
418, 


"Memories of Oscar Wilde,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE (NY), XX (27 May 1939), 
3-4, 15-16, 


"'Finnegans Wake,'' SATURDAY REVIE\! OF LITERATURE (NY), XX (3 June 1939), 9. 
Letter to ed. signed ''Faugh an-Ballagh Faugh.,'' 


"Travel Notes,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE (NY), XX (10 June 1939), 13-14, 
"The Song of \/omen--A Wealdon Trio,'' SAVOY, No. 4 (Aug 1896), 85-86. 


"Three Americans and a Pole,'' SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, XC (Oct 1931), 379-86. 
Reminiscences of James, Hudson, Crane and Conrad. 


"Observations on Technique,'' SHENANDOAH, IV (Spring 1953), 49-50. Prepared 
by Robie Macauley. 


"Techniques,'' SOUTHERN REVIEW, I (July 1935), 20-35. 


Wl, P, A. and American Civilisation,'' TALKS, 11 (Jan 1937), 29-34. 


"Modern Poetry,'' THRUSH, | (Dec 1909), 39-53. 





"Fathead and the Great Gadsby Fraud,'' TRAMP, 1 (Apr 1910), 107-15. 
"Fathead and the Bride's Tragedy,'' TRAMP, | (May 1910), 216-23. 


"Fathead 111: The Waistcoat and the Wash,'' TRAMP, | (June-July 1910), 315-24, 
The ''Fathead'' series are early detective stories. 


"Stocktaking,'' TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, 1, No. 1, through II, No. 5, excepting Il, 
No. 2 (Jan=Nov 1924). Signed ''Daniel Chaucer.'' 


"'Chroniques I,'' TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, 1, No. 1, through |, No. 4 (Jan-Apr 1924). 
Editorials, 


[Editorial], TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, 1, No. 5, through II, No. 6 (May-Dec 1924), 
"Dinner with Turbot,'' VOGUE (NY), 15 Sept 1939, pp. 130-31. 

"A Haughty and Proud Generation,'' YALE REVIEW, XI (July 1922), 703-17. 

"The Romantic Detective,'' YALE REVIEW, XVII (Apr 1928), 517-37. 

"The Miracle," YALE REVIEW, XVIII (Dec 1928), 320-31. 


"Working with Conrad,'' YALE REVIEW, XVIII (June 1929), 699-715. 


IV. INTRODUCTIONS, PREFACES, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
BOOKS BY OTHERS, ANTHOLOGY APPEARANCES 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF FORD MADOX BROWN. London, 1897. Introduction. 
The Grafton Gallery retrospective exhibition of Brown's paintings. 


E. M. [Elsie Martindale, F's wife]. STORIES FROM MAUPASSANT. London, 1903. 
Preface, 





Nora Chesson. DIRGE FOR AIONE AND OTHER POEMS. London, 1906. Introduction, 


W. W. Hutchings. LONDON TOWN PAST AND PRESENT. London, 1909. ''The Future in 
London,'' 


Mrs. Alfred Hunt and Violet Hunt, THE GOVERNESS. London, 1912. Preface. 


Violet Hunt. THE DESIRABLE ALIEN. London, 1913. Preface and Two Additional 
Chapters. 


Pierre Loti. THE TRAIL OF THE BARBARIANS. London, 1917. Introduction. 
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CONTACT COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. Paris, 1925 (Dijon). Contribution. 
TRANSATLANTIC STORIES. London, 1926. Preface. 
: Nathan Asch. LOVE IN CHARTRES. London, 1927. Introduction. 
Jean Rhys. THE LEFT BANK. New York, 1927. Preface. 
Marc Chadourne. VASCO. New York, 1928. Preface. 
Joseph Conrad, THE SISTERS, New York, 1928. Introduction. 
Peregrine Acland. ALL ELSE IS FOLLY. London, 1929. Note by Way of Preface. 


George T. Keating. A CONRAD MEMORIAL LIBRARY. New York, 1929. Introduction 
on THE INHERITORS. 


Harold Monro (ed). TWENTIETH CENTURY POETRY, London, 1929. 

Daniel Defoe. ROBINSON CRUSOE, San Francisco, 1930. Introduction. 

THE EUROPEAN SCRAP BOOK. New York, 1930. Various selections. 

IMAGIST ANTHOLOGY. New York, 1930. Introduction: ''Those Were the Days.'' 
Lascelles Abercrombie (ed). WEW ENGLISH POEMS. London, 1931. 


Ernest Hemingway. A FAREWELL TO ARMS. New York (Modern Library), 1932. 
Introduction. 


THE CANTOS OF EZRA POUND, SOME TESTIMONIES. New York, 1933. Contribution. 
F. collected all the other testimonies and edited this pamphlet. 


Georges Schreiber. PORTRAITS AND SELF-PORTRAITS, Boston, 1936. Contribution. 


) Rene Béehaine. THE SURVIVORS, London, 1937. Preface, 


AUTHORS TAKE SIDES ON THE SPANISH WAR. London (pub by Louis Aragon, W.H. 
. Auden, etc.), [7]. 


) Horace Shipp (ed). THE ENGLISH REVIEW BOOK OF SHORT STORIES. London (Samson 
Low), n.d. Introduction. 


Margaret Anderson (ed). THE LITTLE REVIEW ANTHOLOGY. New York, 1953. 





FORD MADOX FORD: 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS ABOUT HIM: SUPPLEMENT 


Compiled and Annotated by Frank MacShane, with 
Additions and Emendations by Helmut E. and Helga S. Gerber 


The basis of the following bibliography is a compilation submitted by Frank 
MacShane (University of California, Berkeley). It has been supplemented and in 
some ways cmendcd by Helmut E. and Helga S. Gerber. This bibliography supplements 
the one published in EFT, 1, No. 2 (Spring-Summer 1958), 2-19, as well as items 
about Ford published in various numbers of EFT since then. Annotations, except 
for minor editorial additions, are by Professor MacShane unless otherwise 
identified by bracketed initials at the end of an annotation. 


Action, Harold, MEMOIRS OF AN AESTHETE. Lond: Methuen, 1948, Mentions F. in 
Paris during 1920s; considers F, as a member of the tough ''cowboy'' school 


of American writers then living in Paris. 


"Adventurous Imaginings,'' OUTLOOK (Lond), XXXII1 (6 Dec 1913), 794. Review of 
F's collected poems praising F. for his concern with ''new things.,'"' 


) Aldington, Richard. PINORMAN, Lond: Heinemann, 1954. Account of the relation- 
ship of Norman Douglas and Pino Oriolo contains brief mention of F. Douglas 
was another of F's ''discoveries,'' 


eoceeseees PORTRAIT OF A GENIUS, BUT.... Lond: Heinemann, 1950. Biography of 
D. H. Lawrence mentions F. as ''discoverer'' of Lawrence for ENGLISH REVIEW. 


"An Australian-born Painter; Stella Bowen's Reminiscences,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT, 16 Aug 1941, p. 398. Review of DRAWN FROM LIFE. By Stella 
Bowen. The ''complex figure of Ford which finally emerges is impressive and 
touching, both in its tenderness and its unsentimental compassion,"! 


"Authors from the Life,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 26 Feb 1938, p. 136. 
On the whole favorable review of MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD, which has 
"magnificent'' episodes in it, which is superbly entertaining and which 
also "abounds in critical comment and discriminations." [HEG] 


Baines, Jocelyn. JOSEPH CONRAD: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. Lond: \Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson; NY: McGraw Hill, 1960. Full critical biography has long sections 
on the F.-Conrad collaboration and uses much hitherto unpublished material. 
Also concerns the two writers' relationship during ENGLISH REVIEW period 
and afterwards, 


Baker, Carlos. HEMINGWAY, THE WRITER AS ARTIST. Princeton: Princeton U P, 1952, 
Mentions F. in connection with Hemingway's years in Paris during 1920s. 
Hemingway acted as an unofficial sub-editor of F's TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW 
and was responsible for one issue published during F's absence. 
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7) Barney, ifatalie Clifford, ADVENTURES D'ESPRIT. Paris: Emile-Paul Freres, 1929. 
Reminiscences largely of Valéry and other French writers, but F. is mentioned 
as a discoverer of the young in Paris during 1920s, Miss 3arney was a 

stockholder of F's TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, 


Beach, Sylvia. SHAKESPEARE Ai!D COMPANY. NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. Gives a 
brief description of F. as he was in Paris during the 1920s, and has a 
photograph of F., Joyce, Pound and John uinn seated together. 


Benet, '‘illiam Rose. "Uncle Ford,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE (NY), X (21 Oct 
1933), 199. Reviewof IT AS THE NIGHTINGALE, A general biographical essay 
on F,, but little on book except that ''it is an honest book about a writer....'' 


Bertram, Anthony. MEN ADRIFT. Lond: Chapman & Hall, 1935. Dedication (only) 
to F, 


"Bibliography of Modern Authors, No. 24; Ford Madox Hueffer,'' i!El! AGE, VII» ns 
(5 May 1910), 23. A list of F's publications from THE BROWN OWL to SONGS 


FROM LONDON. 


Brande, Dorothea. ''Mr. Ford and American Fiction,'' AMERICAN REVIEW, 11 (Nov 1933), 
101-04, Very complimentary review of IT WAS THE NIGHTINGALE, thanking F. 
for his high opinion of American writers. 


Brendan, Gill. ‘One Yes, Two Maybes,'! NE! YORKER, XXVIII (13 Oct 1951), 141-42, 
Review of THE GOOD SOLDIER considers Dowell an unperceptive narrator and 
the ironies implicit in that concept; calls the book a masterpiece. 





> Brickell, Herschell. See Strauss, Harold, ed. FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END, 


) Cole, Margaret. ''Inside the \/hale,'' TRIBUNE (Lond), 15 Mar 1940, pp. 20-21. 
: Sympe@thetic review of THE MARCH OF LITERATURE, urging readers immediately 
to buy book as a tonic to Orwell's, 


)Colum, Mary M. ''New 'Yorlds and Old,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE (NY), 11 

; (30 Jan 1926), 523-24. Review of NO MORE PARADES, which is excellent but 
not great, portrays life through thin emotions, in which people observe 
ingen than feel, whose intensity is of a nervous and intellectual kind. 
H3G 


"Conrad in a Romantic Biography,'' CURRENT OPINION, LXXVIII (Feb 1925), 177-78. 
Review of JOSEPH CONRAD. Mostly summary, but approving of F's method. ‘''The 
inner and Spiritual truth of its portraiture shines out,'' 


~ "Conrad in the 'Remembrance' of a Collaborator,'' NE!! YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 7 
Dec 192/:, p. 3. Review of JOSEPH CONRAD, an intimately personal, discreet, 
illuminating, impressionistic biography. Praises F. for establishing that 
Conrad translated fromFrench, rather than Polish, into English and debt 
to French writers. Contains too much F, and too little Conrad. ([HSG] 


Curle, Richard. ‘''Conrad and Hueffer,'' DAILY MAIL (Lond), 30 Sept 1924, p. [7]. 
Review of THE WATURE OF CRIME. An innocuous piece, concerned especially 
with the idea of collaboration rather than with the book itself 








2) 


Ide Wyzewa, T[héodore]., ''Le Roman Anglais en 1907,'' REVIE'! DES DEUX MONDES, XLII 
q (15 Dec 1907), 915. Praises the accuracy and liveliness of the Fifth Sueen 
trilogy; F. has "une trés précieuse combinaison des qualités essentielles 
de I'historien et du romancier.,'' 














Dodd, Lee “ilson. ‘Looking Backward,'' SATURDAY REVIE!! OF LITERATURE (NY), VIII 
(5 Mar 1932), 569. Review of RETURN TO YESTERDAY, which is both agreeable 
and exasperating, has much charm but also passages that make reader 
indignant. 


) (Douglas, iforman]. ''Poetry,'' ENGLISH REVIEW, XVI (Jan 1914), 302. Review of 
COLLECTED POEMS by Ford Madox tiueffer. ''This writing is excellently simple 
in thought, and the thought is always pure in the true sense of the word,'! 
[Author identified from Soho Bibliography of Douglas.] [ESL] 


FElimann, Richard. JAMES JOYCE. Lond & NY: Oxford U P, 1959. Mentions F's 
friendship with Joyce and deals with humorous episode surrounding first 
publication (in F's review) of part of FINNEGANS WAKE, Joyce considered 
F, the ''god-father'' of his book. 


)"Essays and General Literature," ENGLISH REVIEW, XVI (Feb 1914), 440-42. Review 
of HENRY JAMES criticizing F's mannerisms and irrelevancies but praising 
the book for having a distinct point of view. 


\"Fiction,'' ACADEMY, LXV (31 Oct 1903), 469. Review of ROMANCE, Concentrates 
on Conrad; claims the collaboration between the two men is harmful; ''a 
striking story, but not convincing," 


S''Fiction,'' ACADEMY, LX! (3 Aug 1901), 93. Review of THE IWNHERITORS especially 
q concerned with identify of characters in this roman a clef. Objects to 
dots in hiatus, 


a''Fiction,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 30 Oct 1903, p. 312. Review of 
ROMANCE. °raises book but regrets the presence of ''constantly recurring 
little essays on romance'' which ''prevent a fine tale from fusing quite as 
it otherwise would....'! 


O'Fiction,"' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 16 Mar 1906, p. 93. Review of 

THE FIFTH QUEEN. F. ''has found a new field in which he may travel far; 
and whether or not his first essay passes the test, it at any rate demands 
comparison with the highest standards,'' 


"Fiction,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 20 Sept 1907, pp. 235-86. Review 
of AN ENGLISH GIRL. The book is ''both clever and disappointing.'' F. 
"knows and sees more than he has been able to express,'' suggests F. needs 
discipline. 

O''Fiction,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 9 Apr 1908, p. 11. Review of THE 
FIFTH QUEEN CROWNED, Summary of the trilogy as a whole. It is too static 
and laborious, overly detailed and minute, 


"Fiction,'’ LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 20 Aug 1908, p. 269. Sympathetic 
review of MR, APOLLO. The book is a "'slight fantasy'' giving the author an 
opportunity to comment interestingly on contemporary affairs. 
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PoFiction," LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 17 Feb 1911, p. 59. Favorable 
review of THE SIMPLE LIFE (3y 'Daniel Chaucer''), commending F's "'gift 
of irresponsible gaiety.'' Yet, ''Mr. Chaucer, for all his air of light- 
hearted adventure, is very serious. Else he could not jest so well.'"' 


Irtint, F. S. 'Verse,'' NEW AGE, II11, ns (12 May 1910), 40. F. is a dilettante 
poet, but praises his "individual touch," 


)''Ford Revisited,'' NEWSWEEK, XXXVIII (17 Sept 1951), 94-96. <A tepid review of 
4 THE GOOD SOLDIER. Plot very unreal. 


) | Freudenberg, Anne, ''Ford Madox Ford Exhibit,'' BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, SECRETARY'S NEWS SHEET, No 31 (Oct 1954), 2-5. 
Published for exhibit of Fordiana from Bartlett and Tetley collections. 


473. An important review of JOSEPH CONRAD and less severe than Garnett's 
review in NATION AND ATHENAEUM [qv]. Also emphasizes F's romanticizing; 
F. is a Tartarin, ''His book is both instructive and amusing, but it is 
more amusing about Conrad and more instructive about Mr. Ford.'"' 


Jers Edward, ''Instructive and Amusing,'' WEEKLY WESTMINSTER, 14 Feb 1925, p. 


T eecccesece "Romantic Biography,'"' NATION AND ATHENAEUM, XXXVI (6 Dec 1924), 
366, 368, More severe than WESTMINSTER review [qv] of JOSEPH CONRAD, it 
attacks F's ''impressionistic'' method, his inaccuracies for the sake of 
interest and drama. The book is clever and picturesque, ([HEG] 


Goldring, Douglas. See Strauss, Harold, ed, FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END. 


. |Goldring, Douglas. ''Ford Madox Ford,'' NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, XVIII, ns 
(11 Nov 1939), 679-80. See Sackville-lfest, Edward, ''A Bore to End Bores,'' 


\Gordan, John D. JOSEPH CONRAD: THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST, Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard U P, 1941, Brief mention of F. in connection with the collaboration. 





‘ Gordon, Caroline. See Strauss, Harold, ed, FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END, 


} Gordon, Caroline. THE PASTIMES OF ALECK MAURY, Lond & NY: Scribner's, 1935. 
Dedication (only) to F. by a disciple, 


D ceccceesese ''TO Ford Madox Ford,'' TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW (Lond & NY), No. 3 (Spring 
1960), 5=6. Reminiscences of the old TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW (1923-24); 
prefatory to part of Miss Gordon's new novel, a portion of which is 
published here. The essay is an act of homage to F. 


) Gorman, Herbert. JAMES JOYCE. Lond & NY: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. Personal 
refs to F. in Paris and NY. 


Greene, Graham. See Strauss, Harold, ed. FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END, 


) Greene, Graham. ''The Good Life,'' LONDON MERCURY, XXXIX (Dec 1938), 217-18, 

Review of PROVENCE. Praises seriousness of F's theme and contrasts F's 
impressionistic method with Pound's in THE CANTOS, F's being ''carried 
out with infinitely greater technical ability." 
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weccesesee ''The Landowner in itevolt,'' LONDON MERCURY, XXXV (Feb 1937), 422-24:, 
Review of GREAT TRADE ROUTE, Summary article, considering F's view of 
small-hold farming as an unsatisfactory solution to ilitler. 


wesceceeee 'A Veteran at Play,'' LONDON MERCURY, XXXVI (Aug 1937), 389-90. 
Summarizes characterizations of F's fiction and finds VIVE LE ROY ''amusing, 
romantic, exciting, full of ridiculous and irrelevant inventions....'' 


"The Growth of the English flovel,'' LOMDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 17 July 
1930, pp. 551-82. Long review of THE ENGLISH NOVEL and three other books. 
F's book is ''clever and willful,'' 


Halicka, Alice. HIER; SOUVENIRS. Paris: Editions du Parois, 1946, Passing 
refs to F, 


Hemingway, Ernest. THE SUN ALSO RISES. NY: Scribner's, 1926, F. is Mr. 
Braddocks and Stella Bowen is Mrs. Braddocks, Ch. III is set in nightclub 
modelled on one F, engaged for his TRANSATLANTIC REVIEl soirées. 


J Herndon, Richard, ''The Genesis of Conrad's 'Amy Foster,''' STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, 
LVI (July 1960), 549-66, Discusses F's contribution to the genesis of 
Conrad's story. The story in part derived from material in F's THE 

CINQUE PORTS (1900), despite Mrs. Conrad's denial; from talks with F; 

from Conrad's own feelings during his Belgian Congo period; from Flaubert's 
"Un Coeur Simple,'' etc. [HEG] 


Hicks, Granville. See Strauss, Harold, ed, FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END, 


Huddleston, Sisley. Ih! AND ABOUT PARIS. Lond: Methuen, 1927. Dedication 
(only) to F. 


"it Was the iightingale,'' LONDO}! TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 7 June 1934, p. 407. 
Generally unfavorable review of IT WAS THE NIGHTINGALE; F. is irrascible and 
disagreeable in his comments. 


James, Henry. THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. NY: Scribner's, 1902. F. is Said to be 
model for Merton Densher, one of the principal characters of James' novel. 


Jerrold, Walter. HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN KENT. Lond: Macmillan, 1907. 
Dedication to F; quotes two of F's poems (pp. 197-98, 205-06). 


Karl, Frederick R. ''Joseph Conrad's Literary Theory,'' CRITICISM, I! (Fall 1960), 
317-35. ‘when ''Conrad forsook the theories he worked out with Ford...his 
work became thin and uninteresting, losing the range and texture of his 
best fiction.'' Conrad and F, transformed English prose as Flaubert trans- 
formed French; they evolved ''a kind of unwritten manifesto of the 'New 
Novel,''' the technique of progression d'effet. The opening paragraph 
must contain ''the basic rhythm'' of the novel (discusses ROMANCE). F. 
influenced Conrad in technique of "'refraction of chronological time 


sequences,'' [HEG] 





Knoll, Robert E, ROBERT MCALMOi!, EXPATRIATE PUBLISHER AND “RITER, Lincoln, 
Neb: University of Nebraska P, 1959. Brief refs to F, and TRANSATLANTIC 


REVIEW, 





2h. 


Lawrence, Ada and Gelder, Stewart. EARLY LIFE OF D. H. LAWRENCE, Lond: Secker, 
1932. Mentions F. in connection with Lawrence's first appearance in 
ENGLISH REVIEW, 


Lid, Richard \!, "On the Time-Scheme of THE GOOD SOLDIER,'' EFT, IV, 2 (1951), 9-10. 


PList of New Books and Reprints: Biography,'' LONDON THES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 
30 Mar 1911, p. 129. Review of ANCIENT LIGHTS approving opening chapters 
but critical of latter part which is dull. 


'A Literary Musketeer,'' LONDOI! TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 12 ov 1931, p. 890. 
Review of RETURN TO YESTERDAY, but essentially a survey of contents. 


'The Literary 'eek,'' ACADEMY, LXV (3 Oct 1903), 315. Brief mention of [STORIES 
FROM MAUPASSANT, Trans by E. M. (Mrs. F. M. Hueffer). Intro by Ford Madox 
‘Hueffer], Motes F's introduction concerfing the trans of colloquial words 
into vernacular English. 


}McAlmon, Robert. BEING GENIUSES TOGETHER. Lond: Secker & Warburg, 1938. 
Various refs to F, as seen by McAlmon in Paris during 1920s, 


} Macauley, Robie, See Strauss, Harold, ed, FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END. 


: MacShane, Frank. ''Ford Madox Ford and His Contemporaries: Techniques of the 
Novel,'' EFT, IV, 1 (1961), 2-11, Paper delivered at the MLA Conference 
on English Fiction in Transition (1880-1920), Dec 1960, [HEG] 


sesseeceese ''The Transatlantic Review,'' LONDON MAGAZINE, VII (Dec 1960), 44-59, 
A brief history of the founding of the TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, its incorporation, 
F's ''financial mismanagement,'' F's soliciting contributions; some discussion 
of its contents, F's relationship with his contributors; F's reluctance at 
first to print a section of Joyce's ''\Work in Progress''; the attempts of 
Hemingway and Pound to influence the magazine, resulting in an emphasis on 
American material. [HEG] 


Masterman, Lucy. C. F. G. MASTERMAN, Lond: Nicholson & '!ilson, 1939. Mrs. 
Masterman's biography of her husband, Liberal M, P., a junior minister in 
Asquith's cabinet, and a good friend of F., gives various refs to F. and 
an account of the propaganda office over which Masterman presided and for 
which F, wrote two books, 


Magazines,'' SPECTATOR, CI-CIV (5 Dec 1908 through 5 Feb 1910), Review of 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW, Mostly summaries of contents, but comments occasionally 
that writing is unworthy, offensive, unpleasant, preposterous, meaningless, 
etc, 


Magazines,'' NEW AGE, V, ns (13 May 1909), 62. Praises current issue of 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW, especially '!, Lewis and Hudson but deplores contribution 


of Stephen Reynolds. 


Mizener, Arthur. See Strauss, Harold, ed. FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END, 
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» Gvorey, John H. ''Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Ford. A Study in Collaboration." 

. DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, XX1 (1950), 1568, Studies THE IiWHERITORS (1901), 
ROMANCE (1903), and THE NATURE OF A CRIME (1924) as collaborative works 

and claims of the two writers as to the contribution of each, [Ph.D. thesis 
reported in progress, EFT, |, No. 3 (1958), now completed at Cornell.] [HEG] 


SmMorris, Lloyd. ''Ford's Masterpiece Now Reappears,''’ NE'’ YORK HEARLD TRIBUNE 800K 
. REVIE!, 1 Oct 1950, p. 4. Very sympathetic review of PARADE'S END; finds 
similarities with Proust and Kafka; it is a prophetic book. 


"Mr, Ford's Saga,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE (MY), Itt (4 Dec 
1926), 365. Very favorable review of Tietjens novels. ‘'There are those 
of us...who believe that he has carried the traditional English novel to 
its greatest formal achievement," 


vot 


Dcccceeeee§ "A Remarkable Literary Figure of Our Era,'' NEY’ YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
BOOK REVIEW, 22 May 1949, pp. 1, 18. In a review of Goldring's biography, 
comments on F's literary sense, his devotion to literary tradition, his 
versatility, etc. F. had a clear idea of his own sort of success. 


5 "New Novels,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 2 Oct 192/:, p, 610. The story 
of THE NATURE OF THE CRIME is ridiculous but art of the two authors is 


praiseworthy. 


}''New Novels,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 16 June 1932, p. 444, Review 

of \WHEI! THE WICKED MAN. Comments on F's technique as ''the int. usive 

method'' which has ''abandoned any principle of succession in time.'' The 
effects are bewildering, though the incidents ''are so vividly and vigorously 
told that the interest never flags."' 


7 "'Wew Novels,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 14 Sept 1933, p. 608. Review 
; of THE RASH ACT, Objects to method as one imposing ''an unnecessary strain 
on the attention.'' A study of ''many wasted, meaningless lives...."' 


}Newbolt, Henry. NEW PATHS ON HELICON, Lond: T. Nelson, [1927]. Brief mention 
of F's work. 


Norman, Charles, THE MAGIC=MAKER: E. E. CUMMINGS, NY: Macmillan, 1958. Various 
mentions of F, especially as he appeared in N. Y. during the 1920s and 1930s. 


»''Note on Collaboration,'' ACADEMY, LX! (20 July 1901), 43, Speculates as to who 
wrote what in THE INHERITORS. 


Paterson, Isabel. ''The Heir of All the Ages,'' NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOKS, 
26 Feb 1933, p. 4. Review of THE RASH ACT. F's novel shows that people 
cannot stand prosperity. ''The essence of living is achieving and becoming." 


"Poetry,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 18 Apr 1918, p. 187. Very brief 
notice of ON HEAVEN, regretting F's preface, but commending the verse, 
especially ''Footsloggers,'' 


Porter, Katherine Anne. ''Homage to Ford,'' THE DAYS BEFORE. NY: Harcourt, Brace, 
1952, Pp. 109-10. [Listed in EFT, 1, 2, p. 13, under WE!!! DIRECTIONS: 
NUMBER 7, but not annotated.] Appreciation of F. as a man dedicated to his 
profession, no matter what the hardships of his life. ([HEG] 





Pound, Ezra. ‘''Madox Ford at fiapallo,'' MOOD (St. Louis, Mo.), ilo. 24 (Fall 1950), 
[not seen]; rptd PAVANNES AiD DIVAGATIONS. NY: New Directions, 1953. Pp. 
153-55. Gives dialogue between F, and Pound on the proper training for a 


young writer. 


seccceceee ‘Status Rerum,'' POETRY, | (Jan 1913), 125-26. Important article on 
F, and other poets. ''Mr. ilueffer believes in an exact rendering of things. 
He would strip words of all! ‘association' for the sake of getting a precise 


meaningsece'! 


Pratt, Theodore. 'Visit with the Master,'' STORY (Palma de Mallorca), (Oct 1932), 
[not seen]; rptd A STORY ANTHOLOGY. WY: Vanguard, 1933. Pp. 195-209. Short 
story based on F, whom author visited in 1931 in Provence, The novelist in 
the story closely resembles F, 


Prescott, Orville. ''Books of the Times,'' NEW! YORK TIMES, 16 Sept 1950, p. 21. 
Review of PARADE'S END. Mostly a novel about morality and ethical decisions. 
Praises it for emotional tension, understanding of people and technical skill 
but finds intricate time shifts excessive. Stream-of-consciousness and 
deliberate ambiguity a hindrance to principa! narrative. [HSG] 


Pritchett, V. S. ''Impressions of the ‘Impressionists, ''' LONDON MERCURY, XXXVII 
(Mar 1938), 550-51, Review of MIGHTIER THAN THE S!JORD praising F. for his 
gusto and brilliant originality. His particular method has ''not been 
equalled by any other writer,'' 


sesecsecee ''TO Eat the Nightingale,'' BYSTANDER (Lond), [vol 7] (7 Dec 1 938), 
390. F, has reversed one maxim, that the business of art is to impose 
order on chaos. 


coccsccces§ With a Double Turn of the Screw,'! NEW YORK TIMES 300K REVIEW, 16 
Sept 1951, p. 5. Review of THE GOOD SOLDIER (NY: Knopf, 1951), one of the 
most important novels of tiie century, ''a story of passion carried to within 
sight of the highest classical pitch.'' Praises F. for drawing character 
and creating incidents. Book is a ''tragedy written in ironical terms and 
punctured by comic shocks of uncommon ferocity.'' Ending too pat, [HSG] 


"A Ouestion of Fact,'' QUARTERLY REVIE!, CCLXX (Apr 1933), 376-76. Review of 
MIGHTIER THAN THE S\fORD, Queries reliability of F's memory, especially 
regarding iienry James. 


Redman, 38. &. ''Ford Madox Ford in his True Colors,'' SATURDAY KEVIEW OF LITERATURE 
(NY), XXXII (25 June 1945), 11.  Unenthusiastic review of Goldring's 
biography. Questions F's honesty and value of his work, 


Reynolds, Stephen, LETTERS OF STEPHE!! REYNOLDS, Ed. Harold ‘'right. Lond: 
Hogarth, 1923. Occasional refs to Reynold's position as F's assistant on 
ENGLISH: REVIEW. 


Sackville-l/est, Edward. "A Bore to End Bores,'’ NEW! STATESMAN AND NATION, XVII, 
ns (4 Nov 1939), 654. Savage review of THE MARCH OF LITERATURE, ''Books like 
this lie about the centuries like so many puddings gone cold and uneatable," 
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The ''fantastic shadow'' of Ezra Pound falls continually across the book. 
[Douglas Goldring, ''Ford Madox Ford,'' ibid (11 Nov 1932), 579-80, defends 
F's book vs. West for its originality.) [MacS, HEG] 


Sauvage, Noel. ''An Admirer's View of Provence,'' WEY YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 
24. Mar 1935, p. 9. Review of PROVENCE. Significant for F's autobiography 
and philosophy. F. describes everything in minute detail. Gives reminiscences 
of his childhood; also anecdotes of famous literary people in London. [ESL] 


_@Schorer, Mark, See Strauss, iiarold ed, FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END. 


WScott, '’. Te. ''The Literary Summing-up,'' SATURDAY REVIE'! OF LITERATURE (NY), 
XXXI 11 (30 Dec 1950), 6-3, 28-29, A general survey of literature during 
the 1950s with comment on the F. revival. 


Shanks, Edward. ''Collected Poems by Ford Madox Ford,'' POETRY Ai!D DRAMA, | (Dec 
1913), 492-93. Contrasts F. as critic with F. as poet and finds a certain 
evanescent quality in botii. The poems are characterized as ''queer, 
refreshing, puzzling.'' The collected verse illustrates ''no change in Mr. 
Hueffer, only a progressive individuality and clearness." 


"A Literary Panorama,'' JOHN O'LONDON'S WEEKLY, 6 Oct 1939, p. 4. 
Long, favorable notice of THE MARCH OF LITERATURE, The book proves F, 
"must have been better than most professors,'' though it would not have 
occurred to him to give him a professorship, as did Olivet College. 


"Short Notices,'' EGOIST, V (May 1915), 75. Review of Oi! HEAVEN, commending 
j only the title poem, 


Skinner, R. T. ''Oliver Madox Hueffer,'' SCOTSMAN (Edinburgh), 27 June 1931, p. 
: [27]. Obituary notice of Oliver Madox Hueffer with refs to F. 


D cccceceeee THE SCHOOLMASTER !.00KS SACK, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1947, 
Memories by F's schoolmaster at Praetorius School in Folkstone. Brief 
mention of Hueffer brothers and other children at the school. 


"Some Recent Books,'' QUARTERLY REVIEW, CCLXXIV (Jan 1940), 171-87, espec 178-79, 
Review of THE MARCH OF LITERATURE. Slates the book which ''may be taken as 
the pleasant irregular talk of a clever but somewhat superficial man....'' 
Defends the academics from F's attacks and concludes by calling F. "rather 
a little spoilt," 


"The Soul of London,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 9 June 1905, p. 184. 
Long review of THE SOUL OF LONDON but one complaining that F's aesthetic 
temperament limits the validity of his observations. 


Strauss, Harold, ed, FORD MADOX FORD: PARABE'S END. NY: Knopf, 1950. A 
pamphlet issued prior to publication of PARADE'S END. Gives account of 
publication and statements about F. and his work by Graham Greene, Robie 
Macaul?y, Morton Zabel, /iark Schorer, ‘Jilliam Troy, Douglas Goldring, 
Herschel Brickell, Lionel! Trilling, Arthur Mizener, Caroline Gordon, 

Glenway '/escott, Allen Tate, Granville Hicks, WW. C. ‘‘illiams, Carl Van Doren. 





‘Sunshine in the South,'' LONDO:! TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMEI'T, 5 ov 1938, p. 711. 
Very favorable review of PROVENCE. The purpose of the book is ''the 
passionate championship of tine good in man," 


‘A Sympathetic Vivisection of Mr. ‘ienry James,'' OUTLOOK (Lond), XXX#II (17 Jan 
1914), Sl. The book is "'as nearly flawless as anything in the nature of 
literary criticism can be''; praises F. for the ''dozens of obiter dicta'’ in 
the book because ''they will vex the souls of innumerable dunces....'' 


tate, Allen. See Strauss, Harold, ed. FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END. 


ate, Allen. ‘Random Thoughts on the 1920's,'' MINNESOTA REVIEl!, | (Fall 1960), 
46-55, espec 51-54, A personal reminiscence of the 1920s. F. got Tate a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in 1927. Tells of F's ''immense literary culture,'"' 
his writing THE GOOD SOLDIER in French without consulting the English text, 
his helping other writers, etc. [HEG] 


Trilling, Lionel, See Strauss, Harold, ed. FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END. 
Troy, William, See Strauss, Harold, ed, FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END, 


Troy, '!. E. ''Mr. Ford's Tale of the Napoleonic Epoch,'' NE!’ YORK TIMES BOOK 
REVIEW, 28 Oct 1928, p. 7. A "holiday flight'' from the Tietjens books. 
A "magnificent sortie with the past,'' 


"Uncle Toby on Kanchenjunga,'"' TIME, LVI (25 Sept 1950), 102. Review of 
PARADE'S END, Long summary of F's career coupled with assessment of the 
tetralogy. ‘It is first and foremost an artist's dream, always larger 
than life, more drenched with passion and drama,"' 


"Yagaries of the Master,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 18 Dec 1948, p. 
708, A chilly review of THE LAST PRE-RAPHAELITE (Goldring). ''To be 
great is to be misunderstood: The converse has no rational basis,'' 


Van Doren, Carl. See Strauss, Harold, ed. FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END. 


Ward, A. C. FOUNDATIONS OF Ei!GLISH PROSE. Lond: Bell, 1931. Mentions F. in 
passing. 


Washburn, C. C. ''Sophistication,'' XIXth CENTURY AND AFTER, XCVIII (Oct 1925), 
605-13. [Noted in EFT, 1, 2, p. 18, but supplemented here.] Compares 
SOME DO NOT with Michael Arlen's THE GREEN HAT and finds the sophistication 
of each essentially empty. Characters repeatedly doing unexpected, uncon- 
ventional things becomes wearisome. Also notes similarity with Hutchinson's 
IF WINTER COMES, ([HEG] 


Wescott, Glenway, See Strauss, Harold, ed. - FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END. 


West, Edward Sackville. See Sackville='/est, Edward. 


Williams, Charles. "'Mightier than Most Poets,'' TIME AND TIDE, XIX (12 Mar 1938), 
350. Review of MIGHTIER THA?! THE S'YORD by an admirer. ''There is no other 
living writer whose work is more generally effective than Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford's, | have been aching for years, 1! now realize, to write that sentence,'' 





tilliams, ‘!'. C. See Strauss, Harold, ed, FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END, 


tise, Thomas J. A CONRAD LIBRARY. Lond: Pvtly ptd, 1925. Contains a number of 
comments by Conrad transcribed on fly-leafs of books owned by Wise; also 
outline of ROMANCE as it was first drawn up by Conrad and F, and before it 
underwent alterations in collaboration. 


Wolfe, Humbert. "A Writer's ‘riter,'' OBSERVER (Lond), 27 Feb 1938, p. [7]. 
Review of MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD, Praises F's gusto and seriousness of 
attitude as anartist. ‘'hen ''Mr. Ford sits down to his desk he writes as 
though he'd left a sword upstairs....'' 


“right, Harold, ed. LETTERS OF STEPHEI! REYNOLDS, Lond: iiogarth, 1923. See 
Reynolds, Stephen, LETTERS OF STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


\Wzewa, T[héodore] de. See de '!yzewa, T[héodore]. 


Zabel, Morton. See Strauss, Harold, ed. FORD MADOX FORD: PARADE'S END. 
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Annotations by Lynn Bartlett (Vassar College), Charles J. 3urkhart (Temple Uni- 
ersity), Hl. E. Gerber (Purdue University), Edward S. Lauterbach (Purdue Uni- 
ersity), ‘‘illiam A. Perkins (San Diego State College), and Ruth Z. Temple 


(Brooklyn College). 


his bibliography supplements the one which appeared in EFT, 11, No. 2, Parts | 

5 11 (1959), 1-91, and the first supplement in EFT, I11, No. 2 (1960), 34-46, 

arious as yet unlocated items and all additions will be listed in the Bibliography, 
, and Notes section, under Moore's name, in future numbers of EFT. 


yAdan, G. Mercer. "Recent Fiction in Britain,'' CANADIAN MAGAZINE, IV (1894), 215- 
223, espec 219, In discussing the ''defiling stream'' of fiction by "new 
women'' and male writers of ‘‘the cynical school,'' Adam says of ESTHER WATERS: 
"however masterly the art of the story, one has to wade through scenes of 
such revolting detail as make parts of the book abhorrent to the pure- 
minded reader,'! 


7'Affable Hawk,'' This previously listed pseudonym has been identified as belong- 
5 ing to Desmond MacCarthy by Cyril Connolly, "'A Portrait,'' MEMORIES, By 
Desmond MacCarthy. Lond: MacGibbon & Kee, 1953. 


V'Affable Hawk'' [Desmond MacCarthy], ‘'Current Literature: Books in General,'' 

NEW STATESMAN, XXXII (5 Jan 1929), 411. Review of A STORY-TELLER'S HOLIDAY 
(Heinemann, 2 vols), which includes '"'Ulick and Soracha'' and a new story, 
"Dinoll and Crede.'' GM the most conscientious of revisers: not even Flaubert 
a more rigorous perfectionist. This collection the nearest approach in 
English to the stories of Marguerite of Valois and Boccaccio--the same 
occasional sophisticated naiveté of naughtiness. Style is that of speech, 
GM's highly personal "leisurely sel f=communing.'' 


Wrcher, William. ''The Celtic Drama,'' CRITIC, XXXVI (May 1900), 436-39. THE 
BENDING OF THE BOUGH, GM's attempt to write a play in accordance with an a 
priori generalization instead of in obedience to an inner prompting, ''is 
an entirely derivative production,'' owing its ''every-day surface'' to Ibsen, 
its "symbolic undercurrents'' to Maeterlinck, its views of the Irish Celt 

to Yeats, and the ''constrained cadences of its dialogue'' to Edward Martyn. 
GM's preoccupation with the political allegory has robbed the play of 
dramatic vitality. ''The whole action seems to pass in a pale, calm 
twilight of philosophic speculation. Almost all the decisive moments of 
the drama occur in the entr'actes,'' 





Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘''English ‘Artistic Prose' and Its Debt to French Writers," 
MODERi! LANGUAGE FORUM, XXIX (Dec 1944), 139-50, espec 145-46, 150. Thesis 
of article is that feeling for form and style absent from 19th century 
English novel until there began the emulation of such French writers as 
Flaubert, Maupassant, Goncourts, GM influenced by Gautier, Flaubert, 
Maupassant (indebtedness of opening lines of ESTHER WATERS to these three). 
"It was, then, to the objectivity, precision, and soberness of the French 
writers that George Moore's passionate nature was submitted, and it was 
from this exacting discipline that his successful restraint was developed.,'' 
GM probably correct in seeing connection between artistry of form and new 
subject matter (that of the realists). 


(Barry, ‘illiam]. "Or. William Barry and Mr. George Moore,'' BOOKMAN (Lond), XIV 
(Aug 1898), 121. Prints two letters (25 June 1898, to GM; 1 July 1898, to 
Unwin) by Barry. In the first Barry commends GM on truthfulness and forth- 
rightness of his work and agrees with him on question of censorship which 
GM had recently discussed in an article. The second letter gives Unwin 
permission to print Barry's first letter as the opinion of a ''' library 
tribunal.!'' 


BENDING OF THE BOUGH,'' BOOKMAN (Lond), XVIII (Apr 1900), 26; rptd BOOKMAN 
(NY), XI (May 1900), 281-82, Lively and depreciative review of THE BENDING 
OF THE BOUGH which may be patriotism, but is not art. ‘'It is all very neat 
and ingenious, and...quite unimaginative Allegory--which is poles apart 
from myth and poetic symbolism--is a detestable bastard art, the weakness 
of which only one or two great geniuses have overcome.'' The characters 

are merely ''prating puppets with labels on their back....'' The attempts 

of men like GM to imitate Ibsen simply lead them ''to give rein to all the 
prose within them.'' ''And that in the name of art, or even in the name of 

a country, a dull thing should with such ceremony be offered to Ireland 
rather than to its phlegmatic neighbor--this is Ireland's newest wrong.'' 


"W 

Bock, Hellmut. ''Die Religosen Dramen George Moore,'' ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIEN DER 
NEUREN SPRACHEN (Braunschweig), CCLXI! (Sept 1932), 53-60. On THE APOSTLE 
(Dublin, 1911; Lond, 1923), THE PASSING OF THE ESSENES, and THE BROOK 
KERITH. Traces development of GM's religious thought, for these plays and 
the novel constitute a personal confession. An original thinker and 
one of the greatest stylists of his generation. Spiritual grasp and dramatic 
conflict in these plays greater than in other contemporary plays on 
religious theme (e.g. Masefield's GOOD FRIDAY). GM is more accomplished 
master of speech than Masefield, deriving so much from the Bible. 


Booth, Jlohn] Blennion]. OLD PINK'UN DAYS, Lond: Grant Richards, 1924, P. 252. 
In this account of the ''Pink 'Un'' (SPORTING TIMES) is a tiny anecdote about 
GM's spelling in the days when he contributed to BAT under the name of 
"the Pagan,’ 


Bullett, Gerald, ''George Moore: A Cloistered Genius,'' JOHi! O'LONDON'S WEEKLY, 
XXVIII (28 Jan 1933), 676, 678. This enthusiastic appreciation of GM's 
single-minded devotion to his art focusses on the ''melodic line'' of the 
later works. In THE BROOK KERITH, ''the most surely immortal of his 
works,'' GM shows himself to be the ''greatest master'' in English of that 
"pure narrative...which imposes, without effort, a screne and luminous 
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unity on events discontinuous in time and space, narrative in which the 
moments of drama, the crises of action, instead of being sharpened into 
prominence as they are in the ordinary modern novel, are subdued to an even 
flow, a lovely monotone.'' ‘Suotes from A STORY TELLER'S Hi0OLIDAY to illustrate 
"the ease of his transitions, the art which enables him to pass from 

dialogue to action, from action to reflection, and so on and so on, without 
jerking at our attention, without breaking the melodic line.'' 


Burdett, Osbert. '"'A Study of Moore,'' JOHN O'LONDON'S WEEKLY, XXXIV (21 Dec 1935), 
484, Slight review of Charles Morgan's EPITAPH ON GEORGE MOORE, The title 
"has a sepulchral sound.'' ''How far is that an echo of something lifeless 
in the work of its subject or an echo of the lament that everyone must 
feel for the obstacle that has forced Mr. Morgan to abandon his intended 
biography.'' Burdett seems well disposed toward Morgan but less than 


enthusiastic about GM. 


Burkhart, Charles. ‘''George Moore and FATHER AND SON," iiETEENTH-CENTURY FICTIOI 
XV (June 1960), 71-77. Largely basing his discussion on Ms material in the 
Brotherton Collection (Leeds), Burkhart suggests that with each other GM 
and Gosse were more forthright over a 40-year friendship than with anyone 
else and more than in their published views; that GM had no appreciable 
influence on the writing of FATHER AND SON, except in suggesting the use 
of the first person and in egging Gosse on to complete the work, The 
letters to ''my dear Gosse'' also reveal GM's own ''tenets of criticism," 


Christian Religion,'' AMERICAM! REVIEW OF REVIEWS, LIV (Nov 1916), 566. 
Review of THE BROOK KERITH, among 2 books reviewed, This is a book of 
“unquestioned power and great imagination.'' Approves pictures of life and 
portraits of men (the Paul will atone for the Jesus), and the colloquial 
interpretation of sacred events, 


Coates, Robert M. "Introduction,'' CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAM, by George Moore, 
NY: Putnam (Capricorn Books), 1959. Pp. iii-x. [Reproduction of 1917 
Brentano revd ed, which includss GM's emendations and notes of 1904 and 1916. 
The cover has Francois Boucher's "Nude on a Sofa.''] GM's book still ''adds 
the glamor of what was to the charm of what is.'' Gives a brief sketch of 
GM in Paris; concludes that book ''is not in the strict sense autobiographical,'' 
but that it is ''an essay in introspection,'' a study ''of the process by which 
@ man becomes an artist,'' 


Crossing,'' SATURDAY REVIEl! (Lond), C (2 Dec 1905), 723-24, Favorable review 
of THE LAKE. GM comes to a late maturity, making progress through all his 
books; his work has received less than justice in England. GM is not by 
nature a writer; he has had to learn to write, and only in THE LAKE does 

he express himself with beauty of form and clarity of phrase. The book is 
"a dreamlike study of spiritual development, enclosed...within a study of 
natural physical environment....'' It is beautifully, skillfully, sensi- 
tively written, 


"Current Literature,'' SPECTATOR: SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, CXIt (27 June 1914), 
1065-70, espec 1069, Review of VALE among about 46 books reviewed. An 
"artless and informal autobiography...,'' which combines beautiful passages 
with those showing a total absence of good taste. 
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Mead Sea Fruit,'' SATURDAY REVIEY (Lond), CII (7 July 1906), 17. Sarcastic 
review of MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD LIFE. &M exaggerates; draws upon his 
imagination; ''has added a new terror to friendship.'' His ''epicureanism 
is artificial and self-conscious''; he is never ''simole or spontaneous.... 
(ie is] for ever analysing his feelings...registering fugitive impressions.... 
Sense of sex obsesses him.'' GM writes gracefully and effectively on art 
and music; though his judgments appear hasty and superficial, they are 
always fresh. He is sensitive to moods of nature; he has a wealth of poetic 
imagery. ''How strange that one with so much taste should be guilty of 


aberration so tasteless!$''! 


"Echoes and Reflections,'' SATURDAY REVIEY (Lond), CXVII (7 Mar 1914), 310. Review 
of VALE, a ''brave book,'' whose ''courage is personal ratiier than literary.'' 
A frank confession in whicii grossness of language counts for little. GM's 
volumes of autobiography are more important than his novels, ''for Mr. Moore 
himself seems to count for more than anything he has written...- No single 
novel can give the full personality of such a man,'! 


» Bergen, ‘'Introduction,'' ESTHER WATERS, by George Moore, Greenwich, Conn: 
Fawcett (Premier ‘orld Classics), 1960. Pp. 5-8. [Rpts the 1932 Liveright 
edition, which was based on the revd English ed.] For the common reader the 
story holds the attention, ''characters enlist our sympathy,'' ''the ethical 
problems challenge us,'' and ''the style is clear and forceful, and the 

varied action and colorful scenes engage our attention.'' The story had 
shock elements in its time but they were treated with restraint: Esther has 
nobility unmarred by sentimentality; loneliness or isolation is a major 
theme, but the book is not unrelievedly grim. The novel has many memorable 
passages that rise beyond the tract into the realm of art. 


Fisher, John Denny. "EVELYN INNES and SISTER TERESA by George Moore: A Variorum 
Edition,'' University of Illinois Ph D Dissertation. 1959. DISSERTATION 
ABSTRACTS, XIX (1959), 3303. Available in MS at University of Illinois 
Library, on microfilm, and in Xerox reproduction. Provides a detailed 
edited text based on MS material and published variant editions. 


Flower, Desmond. ''The Bibliography,'' THE NONESUCH CENTURY. Lond: Nonesuch P, 
1936. [See Meynell, Francis.] 


"George Moore's New Play,'' LIVIi!G AGE, CCCXXXVIII (1 Aug 1930), 683-84, Announces 
that THE PASSING OF THE ESSENES will shortly be read and perhaps seen by 
the British public. Lord Chamberlain may forbid play, objecting to 
characterization of Jesus, but Arts Theatre Club in London has arranged for 
private presentation and GM is sure the play will be produced in France, 
Germany and US. GM unorthodox in his opposition to a National Theatre, 
for which Granville Barker is asking a government appropriation, GM 
thinks the theatre cannot be helped or repressed; if no masterpieces are 
being written, no theatre is needed, ‘ 


Harwood, H. C. ‘''New Books: Movels,'' OUTLOOK (Lond), LIX (5 Feb 1927), 128. 
Includes a review of CELIBRATE LIVES (Heinemann) and a mildly appreciative 
general estimate of GM. ‘!e are too near the time at which GM ''flourished'' 
to be entirely fair. ''The worst that could be said of him is that he is 
Edwardian.... The best that could be said of him is that he is thorough, 
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ingenious, and uncompromising.'' Of all his works, ESTHER WATERS had the 
best chance of survival. Of the stories in CELIBATE LIVES, ''Henrietta 
Marr'' is unquestionably the best. 


Heywood, C. ''Flaubert, Miss Braddon, and George Moore,'' COMPARATIVE LITERATUKE, 
Xl (Spring 1960), 151-53. Chiefly notes Miss Braddon's borrowing from 
Flaubert's MADAME BOVARY for her THE DOCTOR'S \/IFE (1864). GM's A MUMMER'S 
WIFE in turn owes more to Sraddon's novel than to Flaubert's. ''Kate Ede is 
a naturalist's version of Isobel Sleaford....'' Kate's reading, her devotion 
to her husband during his illness, and other matters are borrowed from 


Braddon's book, 


Hodgins, James KR. ''A Study of the Periodic Reception of the ilovels of Thomas 
Hardy, George Gissing, and George Moore.'' DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, XX! (1960), 
196-97. itineteenth Century reviewers identified pessimism and despair with 
naturalism but did not define their terms. 


Hough, Graham, ''George Moore and the iNineties,'' EDWARDIANS Ai'D LATE VICTORIANS 
(English Institute Essays, 1959). Ed. Richard Ellmann. NY: Columbia U P, 
1960, Pp. 1-27. [Originally delivered as a paper before English Institute, 
September 1958.] In the introductory pages, Hough questions whether the 
nineties constitute a period and suggests that a period might be dis- 
covered between 1880 (or 1873) and 1914, Hough finds three principal 
developments between 1880 and 1914: ''a greatly increased range and a new 
freedom in the choice of subjects from actual life; all that we ordinarily 
call realism''; ''a confused set of tendencies that cluster round the notion 
of art for art's sake''; and ''a conscious reaction against the English 
literary tradition.'' Hough takes GM as the ''typical figure'' and CONFESSIONS 
OF A YOUNG MAN as the chief document for a discussion of the period. As 
he surveys the literary education GM outlines in CONFESSIONS, Hough points 
out that the material falls into two groups: fantasies and dreams and 
"Passionate aspirations after the actualities of life.'' These two aspects 
are unified by ''the ruling passion of his life in the desire to write well,'' 
Gautier's MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPII! gave GM and other writers of the period 
"the tone'' (gives parallel passages from Gautier's novel and GM's 
CONFESSIONS). The other side of GM's artistic life was influenced by 
Zolaesque realism. From this point on ''the idea of a distinctively modern 
art, grounding itself on the realities of the contemporary world, lies 
side by side with aesthetic fantasy in Moore's mind.'' GM, in fact, in 
anticipating modern criticism of Zola, hinted at a possible common ground 
between aestheticism and realism, or between naturalist and symbolist: 
form and style. Balzac, in whom GM found a unity of "'romantic imagination'' 
and "'engagement in the involved turmoil of contemporary life,'' remained 
"the most enduring of his literary passions.'' Three ''steady preoccupations'' 
in GM's "'shifting allegiances": ''telling the truth about experience,'! 
"imaginative freedom,'' ''formal justness and beauty in expression and 
organization,'' Notes that intrinsic quality of GM's work is higher than 
generally believed, that the lessons he was learning were also being 
learned by Hardy, Conrad, and James, that he had a considerable influence 
on Joyce (suggests comparisons between Joyce's PORTRAIT and GM's CONFESSIONS, 
between DUBLINERS and THE UNTILLED FIELD). Behind GM's direct influence 
on Joyce also lies a common discipleship: to Pater and Flaubert. 
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Jedlicka, Gotthard, MANET. Zurich: Eugen Rentsch, 1941. Pp. 79, 117-30 (passim), 
161-65 (passim), 202, 216-19 (passim), 218, 311, 325-40 (passim), 378. 
Quotes frequently from two of GM's works: PARISER GESCHICHTEN (Berlin: 
Fischer, 1926)--German trans of parts of MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD LIFE--and 
REMINISCENCES OF THE IMPRESSIONISTIC PAINTERS (1906). io new material 
concerning GM=Manet relationship is added to that which appears in Hone's 
LIFE: evenings at the Nouvelles Athenes, GM's friendship with Monet and 
other Impressionists, and a reproduction of Manet's pastel of GM are 
included. 


Lalou, René. PANORAMA DE LA LITTERATURE ANGLAISE CONTEMPORAINE. Paris: Crés, 
1926 [Ist pub 1924], Pp. 174-77, Traces conventional events of GM's career. 
Concludes that GM ''offre le type le plus accompli du mimetisme irlandais 
parce qu'il est un pur individualiste'' and praises GM's only original works, 
the various autobiographical volumes. 














"The Literary \!eek,'' ACADEMY, LXV (3 Oct 1903), 316, Notes GM secedes from 
Catholic Church, Quotes GM letter to IRISH TIMES, ''The question of 
theology does not appear to come in at all,'! 


Lynch, Margaret. Announces a thesis in progress (1960) which will trace the 
reputation in England of THE CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN, ESTHER WATERS, 


and A MUMMER'S WIFE. 


Lynd, Robert. '''HAIL AND FAREWELLS! 11, SALVE,'' BOOKMAN (Lond), XLII! (Christmas 
Supplement 1912), 120-22, Favorable review expressing some doubt about 
the seriousness with which one is to take GM on a number of seemingly 
serious matters (GM's Irish nationalism, conversion to Protestantism). 
GM ''is the most skilled of triflers,'' malicious but not malignant, a 
Socratic gadfly, Portraits of Edward Martyn and T. .. Gill excellent 
comic studies, that of A, E. not so successful because GM respected A. E. 
too much, Regrets some indecencies GM always elects to use in his books. 
But this is a "brilliant comic Protestant tract,'' 


cosceceeese ''Mr. George Moore's Caricature,'' BOOKMAN (Lond), XLI (Jan 1912), 
214, Review of AVE. GM, whose ESTHER WATERS makes him ''the greatest 
realistic novelist who has yet written in English,'' has gone downhill in 
this work, He gives ''a ruthlessly true accwunt'' of his experiences in 
Ireland, ''but his ruthlessness is the ruthlessness of the mocker, the 
observer of surfaces, not the ruthlessness of the imaginative man, the 
observer of souls.'' One becomes tired of his "repulsions'’ in AVE, just 
as one became tired of his loves in MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD LIFE. ''Moreover, 
one suspects his genuineness.'' However, despite the ''waste and pettiness'' 
in AVE, there is ''also enough wit and observation in it to last any 
ordinary novelist a lifetime,'' 


MacCarthy, Desmond. See ''Affable Hawk," 


MacC., E. ‘'CELIBATE LIVES. By George Moore,'' DUBLIN MAGAZINE, ns, I! (Oct- 
Dec 1927), 68-9. Very favorable review. Expert use of melodic line except 
in portrait of Henrietta Marr. Insignificant people presented with compassion. 
GM has overcome rather obvious influence of Pater that was defect of 


HELOISE AND ABELARD. 
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McCabe, Joseph. ''Mr. George Moore on St. Paul,'' THE LITERARY GUIDE AND RATIONALIST 
REVIEW (Lond), ns, No. 182 {1 Aug 1911), 121-22. Review of THE APOSTLE 
(Dublin). Mostly concerned with analysis of intro essay, which makes the 
play artistically plausible, McC. hopes the Irish will read '"'this very 
conscientious message of its first living writer.'' Even more important 
than the play's artistic value is its ''candid and competent reading of the 
Scriptures, narrated without bias towards either party.,'' Reviewer comments 
especially on personality of Paul, ''the finest conception of Paul that has 
ever been put on paper.'' GM's Paul and that of the Bishop of London very 
different; McC wishes the former were the more correct, For his portrait 
GM used the Acts, not now taken to be Paul's, as well as the Epistles and 
Judges, the later more leniently than would McC. 


(McCarthy, Justin (7) or John Quinn (?)]. "Introduction," EXILE ([rptd here]. 
IRISH LITERATURE. NY: Bigelow, Smith; Phila: Collier, [c. 1904]. vil, 
2482-83. Short biography including more than is usual on GM's father; 
bibliography includes prefaces and introductions. ilotes GM's introduction 
to English readers of French Symbolist writers. GM is author of perhaps 
the 2 best essays in English on Balzac and Turgenev and is now recognized 
as ''one of the greatest living writers of fiction.'' Best critical estimates 
are Bennett's in FAME AND FICTION and Peck's in THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 


Macdonnel, A. G. ''Queer George Moore,'' JOHN O'LONDON'S WEEKLY, XXXVI (16 Oct 
1936), 105-06. Brief sketch of GM's life, occasioned by publication of 
Hone's biography. [Obviously taken from Hone. Nothing new or significant.] 


MacManus, M. J. ''Mr. George Moore,'' SO THIS IS DUBLIN. Dublin: Talbot P, 1927. 
Pp. 72, 123 (i11). Whole entry: "what | like about George Moore/ Is that 
he's found another shore/ And so has ceased from troublin'/ Dublin." 


[Massingham, H. J.] ‘What is Art?! NATION (Lond), XXVI (6 Dec 1919), 334; 
rptd CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 21 Jan 1920, with identification of author. 
Review of AVOWALS praising GM's ''grand style'' as opposed to the ''little 
style,'' his occupation with great themes, Mainly contrasts Tolstoy and 
GM, showing why GM misjudges Tolstoy in this debate between moralist and 
artist. GM is right in condemning ''The Kreutzer Sonata'' but forgets Tolstoy 
also wrote SEVASTOPOL, a very different work. Notes GM and Tolstoy have 
the same high regard for art in the broadest sense. 


Medley, C. D, ''Note by the Literary Executor,'' A COMMUNICATION TO MY FRIENDS. 
Lond: Nonesuch, 1933. P.5. GM was still working on the COMMUNICATION 
until a few days before his death; one-half of it was completed, of which 
one-third was not revised, Medley prints both the revised and unrevised 
portions in this volume. The COMMUNICATION covers GM's ''journey to 
London with the manuscript of his first novel, his meetings with publishers, 
his struggle with the libraries and his final success....'' 


Meynell, Francis, A.J.A. Symons, and Desmond Flower. THE NONESUCH CENTURY, 
Lond: Nonesuch P, 1936. Pp. 26, 27, 35, 45-6, 61, 77. A.J-A. Symons in 
his ''Appraisal'' points out that PURE POETRY, as bookmaker's art, is 
"entirely without distinction [see Plate 16]; GM is "better served in 
ULICK AND SORACHA [see Plate 31]; A COMMUNICATION TO MY FRIENDS is a failure 
in book design [see Plage 387], Francis Meynell in ''The Personal Element'! 
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gives a sketch of GM reading aloud his revisions for ULICK AND SORACHA in 
Nonesuch offices and suggests steady improvement of GM's text through several 
versions. Desmond Flower in ''The 3ibliography'' gives a bibliographical 
description of ULICK and COMMUNICATION. 


Meynell, Gerard T. Letter to Editor. LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 17 Mar 
1921, p. 179. This printer disputes GM's contention that handsetting and 
printing produce better books. Then follow 2 letters on the same subject 
sent on by GM for publication: (1) R.D. Main (3 Oct 1921) to GM asking 
whether the current ESTHER WATERS is handset; (2) GM's reply (3 Nov 1921) 
that it is not; mentions his article in this week's TLS on disappearance of 
handicrafts, [This appears to be p. 157, 2-column article, ''A Communication 
to Book Collectors.''] [Meynell's letter possibly was provoked by the DAILY 
MAIL letters of GM which are referred to in Main's letter.--R.Z.T.] 


'Mr. George Moore's New Play,'' LONDON TIMES, 2 Apr 1928, p. 12. Review of per- 
formance of THE MAKING OF AN IMMORTAL at Arts Theatre, It was a gala 
night, for there ''was an assembly such as the theatre nowadays seldom 
attracts, gathered together to do honour to a great artist.'' Even the 
Prince of Wales was present, Play is even better performed than read: 
"shrewdly humorous sketches of character,'' 'luminous fancy,'' GM's character- 
istic prose, 


"Mr. Moore's Story of the Life of Christ, NEW YORK TIMES LITERARY SECTION, 27 
Aug 1916, p. 329. Front page review of THE BROOK KERITH; qualified praise. 
GM one of the great novelists. ESTHER WATERS the only success of the English 
naturalistic movement which, however, it transcends. HAIL AND FAREWELL a 
departure from foregoing books as is BROOK KERITH, which is not a success. 
Contains no memorable character or saying. Neither Paul nor Jesus is vital 
and it is unfortunate that GM did not use some minor Syrian prophet for 
his central figure and leave the Gospel personalities out. Landscape 
dominates the story. GM owes book to his return to Ireland, both for 
interest in Bible and style, the cadence of the Irish voice speaking. 
Disadvantage of style is monotony, but there are many perfect passages, 
more forceful than anything in Yeats or Lady Gregory because of GM's 
deep thought on his subject. 


Mix, Katherine Lyon. A STUDY IN YELLOW: THE YELLOW BOOK AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS. 
Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas P, 1960. Pp. 8, 28, 86, 95, 97-103. 
105, 159, 170, 201, 238, 275, passim. Reviews generally well-known facts 
of GM's career, his affair with Mrs. Craigie, his relations with various 
writers, the appearance of THE FOOL'S HOUR In the YELLO\W BOOK; quotes 
most of the often-quoted witticisms against GM. 


Moore, F. C. ''George and Mr. Moore,'' JOHN O'LONDON'S WEEKLY, LIX (28 Apr 1950), 
268. Anecdote. About 1905 F. C. Moore received corsets intended for GM, 
forwarded them to GM with note of apology. ~ GM wrote asking F. C. Moore 
not to open packages not intended for him and the latter threw ''valuable 
autograph'' into waste-basket, 


Mortimer, Raymond. ''George Moore, Innocence and Indiscretions,'' SUNDAY TIMES 
(Lond), 23 Sept 1956, p. 44+. Review of GM: MEMORIES OF GEORGE MOORE by 
Nancy Cunard. ''How finely she understood him!'' GM was an ignoramus; but 
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"his genius shows in the art with which he exploited his defects,'' such as 
his innocence; and the ''l'' of his autobiographical books is ''one of the most 
richly comic characters in our literature.'' GM is at present ''monstrously 
neglected,'' and Mortimer recommends a course of reading in GM beginning with 
MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD LIFE @nd others of the ''personal'' books and moving on 

to KERITH and HELOISE. 


"A New Christian Legend,'' SATURDAY REVIEW (Lond), CXXII (2 Sept 1916), 228. 
Review of THE BROOK KERITH. GM is "one of the most conscientious artists 
eeee'' In scheme, treatment and sometimes styles, the first part of BROOK 
KERITH is reminiscent of MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. GM's Jesus lacks reality 
and GM fails in presenting ''a plausible theory of the story that transform 
the world,...'' But book is worth reading. 


Nicolson, Harold “Eire to Ebury Street,'’ OBSERVER, 23 Sept 1956, p. 13. A review 
of GM: MEMORIES OF GEORGE MOORE, by Nancy Cunard. This book captures ''with- 
out sentimentality, without scoffing, with reverence and literary skill, 
and with true understanding'' the almost incommunicable charm of GM as a 
man. GM was a mixture of politeness and rudeness, prudery and obscenity, 
foolish and profound. Nicolson defines the relationship of GM and Miss 
Cunard in various stages, when Miss Cunard was a little girl, when she 
was a debutante and experimental poet, and finally when she became the 
“cultured cosmopolitan and woman of the world.'' Her book conveys "'all the 
cloud and sunshine of this [GM's] April temperament.'' 


"Novel Notes,'' BOOKMAN (Lond), XXVIII (Feb 1906), 223. Review of THE LAKE, In 
making the object of Father Gogarty's affection a girl who has had an 
illegitimate child by one man and is the mistress of another, GM is guilty 
of "gratuitous unpleasantness.'' However, Father Gogarty's letters to 
Rose Leicester and the ''non<epistolary chapters" are ''one of the most 
vivid and effective pictures of Irish landscape to be found in modern 


literature," 


"Obituary Notes: George Moore,'' PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY CXXII1 (28 Jan 1933), 381. 
GM a ruthless satirist; an impeccable stylist; a rebel; criticized for his 
lack of restraint. Brief biographical sketch and list of major works. 


Olivero, Federico. "Evelyn Innes di George Moore,'' STUDI SUL ROMANTICISMO 
INGLESE, Bari: Laterza & figli, 1914. Pp. 81-103. [Listed as not seen 
in EFT 11, 2]. An impressionist criticism of GM, making him out more 
decadent and Pateresque than he is. Olivero finds the psychological 
portraits excellent and influenced by Pater and Balzac (Evelyn is projection 
of GM's spirit), the philosophical discourse superficial. GM's concept 
of novel more French than English, derived especially from Flaubert, 
Huysmans, Goncourts. His style influenced by Pater and French writers, 
the beauty of his prose suggests Maeterlinck. GM is preeminently an 
evoker of souls and landscapes. The scope of-his art is to present a 
psychological movement in all its intensity. 


SEP ee pe - 


Orpen, William. STORIES OF OLD IRELAND AND MYSELF. NY: Holt, 1925; Lond: 
Williams & Norgate, 1924. Pp. 3, 48, 50, 62, 93. Rambling reminiscences 
and anecdotes. GM came to Dublin for copy not love and ''got what he 
wanted,'' THE LAKE a fine book and THE UNTILLED FIELD had ''some good stories 
which were really something like life in treland," 
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O'Sullivan, Seumas [pseud of James Starkey]. ''The Irish ilational Theatre: A 
Note,'' THE ROSE AND THE BOTTLE. Dublin: The Talbot Press, 1946. Pp. 116- 
26; rptd in condensed form as ‘'How Our Theatre Began,'' IRISH DIGEST, XXVII 
(June 19:7), 5-7. An account of the creation of the Irish National Theatre 
at the turn of the century, with brief mention of National Literary Theatre 
productions of GM's THE BENDING OF THE BOUGH (1900) and GM's and Yeats! 
DIARMUID AND GRANIA (1901). 


Palmer, Arnold. ''New Novels from Three Countries,'' SPHERE (Lond), CVIII (19 Feb 
1927), 314. Reviewer praises the melodic line in CELIBATE LIVES, which 
moves as inevitably and ''as easily as water...[that] contines to flow after 
it has passed from sight." 


Palmer, J. ‘Mr. George Moore and the Irish Theatre,'' SATURDAY REVIEW (Lond), 
CX11 (25 itov 1911), 670-71. Rambling review of AVE, suggesting that GM 
might have deeply influenced the Irish Renaissance if he had become 
interested, AVE is filled with ''small things.'' 


Pound, Reginald. THEIR MOODS AND MINE, Lond: Chapman & Hall, 1937. Pp. 112, 
114, 265, Prints undated note from GM complaining about Benn's (the 
publisher's) handling of an article by GM (pp. 112, 114); prints anecdote 
told by Hazel Lavery about GM's impotence, 


Priestley, J. B. LITERATURE AiiD WESTERN MAN. NY: Harper, 1960. Pp. 353, 403. 
French influence apparent. GM's materpiece is the three-part autobiography, 
HAIL AND FAREWELL, which is ''reminiscente coloured by prejudice, shaped 
without much respect for truth, but transformed into a delightful work of 
art, unifying the varied expression'' of GM's personality, ''in which 
sensitiveness and insensitiveness, unusual candour and imprudent lying, 
great talent and silliness, are huddled together.'"' 


Putnam, G. H. Letters to editor. ATHENAEUM, No. 3193 (5 Jan 1889), 16-17, and 

| other issues as noted below. In answer [18 Dec 1888] to GM's letter [pub 
8 Dec 1883] accusing American publishers of dishonesty and especially 
complaining of Brentano's unauthorized edition of his latest novel, 
Putnam protests the generalization of the charge against American 
publishers: Brentano's is a new firm; American writers are working for 
international copyright law. [Putnam signs as Secty of American Publishers! 
Copyright League. ] 


GM answers above in letter of 5 Jan 1889 [ATHENAEUM, lo. 3194 (12 Jan 1889), 
52-3] and refers to Brentano's letter concerning its publication of 
CONFESSIONS [NY HERALD European ed, 13 Dec 1888]. Putnam replies to GM 

in ATHENAEUM, No. 3198 (9 Feb 1689), 180-81, saying that many English 
authors could testify to ''satisfactory business relations'' with such houses 
as Appleton, Scribner, Houghton, Holt. Most of the unauthorized reprinting 
in recent years has been done by 5 firms, of which 4 are Canadian. Cannot 
agree that English publishers should retaliate by pirating American books. 
Regrets delay in passage of Copyright bill now before Congress and also 
some of its provisions but that bill will be a beginning. 


(Winn, John (7)]. "Introduction," EXILE [rptd here], IRISH LITERATURE. NY: 
Bigelow, Smith; Phila: Collier, [c. 1904], vil, 2482-83. See under 
MacCarthy, Justin. 
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MRecent Fiction,'' NATION (NY), LXXVI (21 May 1903), 420-21, Review of THE UNTILLED 
FIELD, among 5 books reviewed, A book with a purpose. ‘/ritten with ''grim 
realism'' and no humor to show that RC Church is ruining Ireland--banishing 
fun and romance and intimidating people, absorbing too many into priesthood 
and convents. 


Mecent Plays and Criticism!’ ATHENAEUM, ilo. 3789 (9 June 1900), p. 731. A review 
of THE BENDING OF THE BOUGH in its book form. A closet drama, it is very 
undramatic, and it can appeal to very few. It is a ''study after Ibsen in 
his most provincial and parochial mood.'' The preface, in which GM claims 
that ''all that is done for money is mediocre,'' is an amusing piece of 
special pleading, containing a little truth and a great deal of falsity. 


Tape,'' PUBLISHERS! \WEEKLY, CXXII1 (25 Feb 1933), 776. Any other importation 
of A STORY TELLER'S HOLIDAY must follow precedure established by Dec 1932 
court ruling. [See "U, S,. Treasury Department Approves George Moore 

Book,'' ibid (7 Jan 1933), 36.] 


Roberts, R. Ellis. ''Mr. Moore's Salambo,'' BOOKMAN (Lond), LI (Oct 1916), No. 
301, 27-28, Review of THE BROOK KERITH. GM has regrettably suppressed 
"his own delightful...humour, and malice,'' and given us instead an example 
of "the art funereal'' in a Flaubertian vein. But the ''early chapters 
about Joseph,..are full of real beauty,'"' 


Rosati, Salvatore, ''Letterature Inglese: George Moore,'' NUOVA ANTOLOGIA, 
CCCLXXX! (16 Oct 1935), 553-54. Review of Praz trans of ESTHER WATERS 
(rvd version for Heinemann Collected Edition, 1926). Careful and artistic 
treatment of this work of refined sensibility, its characters drawn from 
people GM knew in Ireland in his youth, its style an evocative prose, freed 
from the earlier and more French style, 


Shackleton, Edith. ‘Master and Disciple," TIME AND TIDE, XVI (21 Dec 1935), 
1911. Review of Charles Morgan's EPITAPH ON GEORGE MOORE. Book will be 
valued by those who have always read GM with delight and may win new 
readers for a ''great artist whose influence will last as long, perhaps, 
as English is written," 


S{horter], C. K. "A Literary Letter: Mr. George Moore's Romance of Syria,'' THE 
SPHERE, LXVI (9 Sept 1916), 238, HAIL AND FAREWELL is like Rousseau's 
CONFESSIOiS which probably inspired it; the earlier novels clever if crude; 
none of his works so successful as they deserved to be.. BROOK KERITH has 
dramatic episodes. Very daring book, sure by its conception of Jesus to 
offend many. Shorter has always admired GM's ''clear simple English'' but 
now for the first is irritated b; the colloquialisms and Americanisms. 


Squire, J. C. ''George Moore,'' LONDON MERCURY, XXVII (Mar 1933), 387-88. 
Informal obituary. ‘''MoOre was a strange mixture between an utterly 
scrupulous artist who lived for the chosen word and the wrought book, and 
a puckish Irish playboy.'' \When his naturalistic novels and ''Morrissian 
tapestries'' are half-forgotten, his 4 vols of memoirs will endure. Though 
GM's friends considered him comic, he showed them up as such, and his is 
the view that will prevail, 
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Starkie, Enid, FROM GAUTIER TO ELIOT. Lond: Hutchinson, 1950. Pp. 68, 70-80, 
62, 100-02, 130. Surveys GM's role in propagating French influences in 
England from his attraction to Gautier, his discovery of Baudelaire, his 
connection with Adam, his meeting Zola and Daudet, his discovery of Balzac, 
his being influenced by liuysmans, etc. Deemphasizes influence of Flaubert 
and Zola on A MODERN LOVER; praises A MUMMER'S WIFE; calls A DRAMA IN 
MUSLIN the novel which marks GM's transition from Naturalism to the 
Symbolism of THE LAKE and notes influence of Huysmans. ESTHER WATERS is 
"good by any standards, however severe.'' Surveys the censorship battle 
in which GM became involved, 


Starkie, Enid. ''Rimbaud in England,'' ADAM INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, XXIt (Winter- 
Spring, 1954), 2-9, espec p. 6. Wotes that IMPRESSIONS Al!D OPINIONS included 
"the first mention of Rimbaud in English letters.'' Despite misconceptions, 
GM was ''the first to realise the platinum-like quality of Rimbaud's innocence 
and purity, which nothing could corrode," 


Staughton, R, ''Six or Seven Standbys and One New Discovery,'' PUBLISHERS! WEEKLY: 
BOOK REVIEW, LXC (16 Sept 1915), 838-39. Favorable review of THE BROOK 
KERITH, which is a ''pitilessly frank life of Christ in fiction form...,'' 
told ruthlessly but not irreverently. The closing hundred pages are the 
most interesting. 


Stevenson, Lionel. ‘''The Anthologist's Dilemma,'' SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LIX 
(‘inter 1960), 82-87. Brief ref to GM's AN’ ANTHOLOGY OF PURE POETRY (1925) 
in relationship to Ezra Pound's proposed 12 vol anthology and Dame Edith 
Sitwell's THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN POETRY (1958), here 


reviewed, 


Stokes, Sewell, ''A Conversation with George Moore,'' LISTENER, LXII (4 Feb 1960), 
222, 225; an interview of 1929, perhaps published in HEAR THE LIONS ROAR 
(1931) [not seen]. Almost one page devoted to the anecdote about GM's 
not liking dogs. Quotes SM on G. B. Shaw, St. John Ervine, David Garnett, 
Sheila Kaye=-Smith. 


Symons, A. J. A. ''Appraisal,'' THE NONESUCH CENTURY. Lond: Nonesuch P, 1936. 
[See Meynel], Francis.] 


Taylor, Robert H. ''The J. Harlin O'Connell Collection,'' PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XIX (Spring & Summer 1958), 149-52. Notes holdings of 
1] letters from GM, 


Tener, Robert H. ''The SPECTATOR Records, 1874-1897,'' VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 
17 (Spring 1960), 33-38, espec 35. Lists GM's contributions (2 poems, 
3 reviews) and corrects Hone's statements on GM contributions. 


Tyrrell, Robert Yelverton. ''Mr. George Moore and Ireland's Vocation,'' MACMILLAN'S, 
LXXXVITIT (July 1903), 206-12. Praises THE UNTILLED FIELD for the accuracy 
of its picture of Ireland. ''The book is full of picturesque description, 
and happy imagery; and it is quite free from exaggeration and from any 
attempt to suppress adverse evidence.'' One weakness is that GM has 
forgotten real Irish dialect; however, ''he has spared us false-Irish'' of the 
kind usually found in English books about Ireland. But his work "will 
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not be well received in England, because it deals with Ireland as it is, 
not...as the Englishman desires it to be, and as he persists in believing it 
to be.'' [Tyrrell seems to be more a social than literary critic, more 
concerned with the misery of the Irish than with GM's treatment of them.] 


‘An Unknown '/ork by George Moore,'' BOOKMAN'S JOURNAL, VIII (Apr 1923), 5. 
Bibliographical description of LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE, lyrics by George 


and Augustus Moore, 


Untermeyer, Louis. ''The Heaven of Lost Memoirs,'' HEAVEHWS. WY: Harcourt, Brace, 
[c. 1922], Pp. 31-43. One of the almost innumerable parodies of GM's 
conversational manner: monologue on impressionist vs modern art, on 
Catholicism as not producing art, on language as product of soil and climate, 
on Love, Art, Nature, with all the familiar names thrown in from Flaubert 
through Yeats. Some manufactured mots and a general design of showing 
GM's dogmatism, pretense of erudition, wit, prolixity, total recall or 
pretense thereto. Locale is the Heaven of lost memoirs anc GM has come to 
find the one hour of his life which has escaped him. 


'U. S. Treasury Department Approves George Moore Book,'' PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
CXXII1 (7 Jan 1933), 36. Brief resume of court action in favor of A 
STORY TELLER'S HOLIDAY after having been barred from U. S. on charges 
of obscenity for two years by the Customs Court. [See "Red Tape," ibid 


(24 Feb 1933), 776.] 
Varren, C. Henry. ''The Exquisite Mr. Moore,'' BOOKMAN (Lond), LXXIt (Aug 1927), 


276-77. Review of CELIGATE LIVES (Heinemann). ''Albert Nobbs'' is a 
"masterpiece.'' Admires ‘he ''thread of gentle humour'' running through it. 
le revel in Albert's delicate predicament, but we never lose hold of our 
sympathy for her.'' ‘Sarah Gwynn'' similarly enlarges the reader's 
sympathy, but the other stories in the collection do not, GM's weakness 
is that ''one never feels that he has tugged his matter out of life by 

the very roots.'' He can succeed with the "unusual theme'' but not with 
the ''theme of every day.'' Fundamentally he is ''an exquisite--perhaps 

too exquisite?--artist,'' 


[thite, Gleeson]. ''To George Moore, Esq.,'' LETTERS TO EMINENT HANDS: TO WIT: 
cocceees by 'i,'' Derby: Frank Murray, 1892, Pp. 24-29. Attack on 
Philistinism of British newspapers, circulating libraries and populace 
for their treatment of GM's books. Defense of A MUMMER'S WIFE as ''sermon 
in modern fiction.'' In later books some irritating details, perhaps 
expressly to provoke the prurient, GM has unsurpassed knowledge of 
French belles lettres, pictures and poetry and his enemies only fear that 
his success will make ''the stale old English brew of the novel undrinkable,"' 
CONFESSIONS unrivalled in English: despite the recklessness of its 
criticisms, ''solid truth underlies its sparkling epigram.'' As Irishman 
and consequently fighter, GM, a force in English letters today, will win 
over the Anglo-Saxon. Perhaps GM as novelist will not ultimately be 
ranked as high as White would wish, but he will be taken seriously "in 
critical exegesis."' 





BIBLIOGRAPHY, NEWS, AND NOTES 





By Helmut E. Gerber 


In this section we give in alphabetical order the authors about whom we have 
previously listed articles, books, reviews, dissertations, or work in progress, 
or for whom various researchers have promised annotated bibliographies. We list 
these authors here and shall list them in future numbers whether we have items 
to place under their names or not. In the first number of EFT (Fall-t/inter 1957) 
we listed 34 authors; in the present number we list 41. In addition, to the 
continuing work on the 41 authors we now list, we are also engaged on major 
projects dealing with three or four more authors; these projects we shall 
announce when they are closer to completion. By the end of 1962 we hope to be 
dealing with approximately 50 authors publishing actively between the years 

1880 and about 1920, The editor is grateful, in the preparation of this 

section, for the assistance of, especially, Mr. Syed Hamid Husain and Edward S. 
Lauterbach, Items annotated by persons other than the editor are signed or 
initialed, 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


Buckstead, Richard Chris. "'H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy: Three 
Novelists in Revolt Against the Middle Class,'' DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, XX 
(1960), 4652-53. Ph.D. Thesis completed at State University of lowa. 


Ilvasheva, V. ''Illusion and Reality [About the Work of Charles P. Snow],'’ 
INOSTRANNAJA LITERATURA [Foreign Literature], No. 6 (June 1960), 198-203, 
[Not seen, but abstracter for AES, IV (Jan 1961), Item 63, says Snow 
"proceeds not from the tradition of Trollope (as the British critics 
insist) but rather from Dickens and Bennett,"'] [Katarsky] 


Kennedy, James G. ''Literary Convention and the Realistic Novels of Arnold 
Bennett.'' Ph.D. Dissertation completed (1961) under !/illiam Van O'Connor, 
University of Minnesota. In attempting to outline a new theory of 
literary conventions, Kennedy uses Bennett to illustrate the Spencerian 
convention. ''In the major novels, Spencer's principles of force, motion, 
causation, evolution, and dissolution were the grounds for recurrent 
conditions of the novels! actions.... In constructing the psychologies 
of Edwin and Raingo in CLAYHANGER and LORD RAINGO, Bennett fol lowed 
Spencer's explanations of insight and of the equivalences of forces.... 
Bennett frequently and seriously used words that were commonplace in 
Spencer's writings, and he depended upon Spencer's psychology of women 
for his realistic heroines.'' The audience of 1900-1914:, like Bennett, 
also had ''an increasing taste for things sociological,'' a taste and a 
knowledge assumed by such writers as ‘fells, Scott-James and others. 


Salisbury, Laurence. ‘Weekend with Arnold Bennett,'' VIRGIMIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
XXXVII (Spring 1961), 259-68, Introduced to Moberly sisters, Salisbury 
then meets Mrs. John Atkins, through whom he hopes to meet Bennett and 
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others. The piece ends with a letter from 8. to Mrs. Atkins begging off 
meeting the American. [A not very clever or useful piece, somewhat in 
the nature of a "joke,'"'] 


Williams, David, ''Striking It Rich and Early,'' TIME AND TIDE, XLI (16 July 
1960), 339-40, Reveart, Harris ‘/ilson, ed., ARNOLD BENNETT AND H. G. WELLS. 
Correspondence before 1912 is best; both men became rich too soon and 
suffered in consequence, 


Joi! DAVYS BERESFORD 
SIR WALTER BESANT 
JOHN BUCHAI, LORD T'VEEDSMUIR 
John Buchan is listed here for the first time, although we have previously 
announced that a project destined for publication in EFT is in progress. The 


appearance of 3uchan's name here and in future numbers only serves as a re= 
minder that he has not been forgotten, 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


Empson, ‘filliam. SOME VERSIONS OF PASTORAL. Lond: Chatto & '/indus, 1935; 2nd 
impression, 1950. Pp. 63, 102, 213, 265. Brief refs. [ESL] 


Hill, Laurie, Ltd, (Montreal, Canada) ''Collections of Books By and On William 
Henry Davies, Stephen Phillips, Samuel Butler (EREVWHON) ,'' CATALOGUE No 2 
(Nov 1960), Lists for sale 21 items by and on B, including first eds, 
inscribed presentation copies, vocal scores by B. and Henry Festing Jones 
(2) and a first ed (Lond, 1903) of THE WAY OF ALL FLESH (quoted at $150.00). 


Lunn, Arnold [Henry Moore]. LOOSE ENDS. Lond: Hutchinson [1919]. Pp. 136, 138. 
Quirk, an intelligent tutor, praises the subtlety of B's portrait of 
Pontifex at the expense of Dickens' portrait of Pecksniff. Quotes passage 
from ALPS AND SANCTUARIES as chapter heading. 


Yilley, Basil, DARWIN AND BUTLER: TWO VERSIONS OF EVOLUTION (The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1959). Lond: Chatto & indus; NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1960. Not 
so much an original critical analysis as a very clear description of 
Darwin's and B's versions of evolution and their respective attitudes 
toward religion, the book gives the first chapter to a delineation of 
Darwin's ''Theory and its bearing upon Religion''; its second chapter to 
a survey of evolutionary theory before Darwin and to the contemporary 
reaction to Darwin; its third chapter to a brief summary of B's changing 
attitude toward Darwinian evolution, their quarrel, B's eventually turnig 
to Lamarck; and the fourth chapter to an elucidation of 8's paradoxical 
attitude toward religion. In the last chapter '/illey essentially illustrates 
from 8's works the rejection of orthodox religious concepts and at the same 
time the longing for a faith, Thus, B's ambivalent attitude is illustrated 
in the Musical Banks chapter in EREWHON. 8B. appears to apply to religion 
the theory of unconscious memory developed in LIFE AND HABIT: belief in 
God "'is only perfect when held unquestioningly, unconsciously and as a 
matter of instinctive hereditary wisdom,'' In distinguishing between Grace 
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and Law, 3. favors Grace, although he does not believe that he possess it, 
The weakness of EREWHON lies partly in the inconsistent satiric poise-- 
Erewhon is sometimes ''a topsy-turvy England and at other times a Utopia.'"' 
THE FAIR HAVEN "is an ironical defence of Christianity...,'' which despite 
all its criticism of Christian dogma nevertheless has many passages that 
unironically seem to present the view of modernist Christianity somewhat 
like Jowett's, So, also, in EREWHON REVISITED, "after showing up all the 
imposture, Butler still wants to preserve institutional Sunchildism," 


Woolf, Leonard, SOWING: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE YEARS 1880-190/;. Lond: 
Hogarth Press, 1960. Pp. 152, 166. Young Cambridge intellectuals influenced 
by WAY OF ALL FLESH when it was pub in 1903. [ESL 


GILBERT CANNAN 
HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM 
WILLIAM DE MORGAN 

HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Ellis was first listed in EFT, 11, 1 (1959). At that time we gave one item under 
his name and announced that bibliographical material on him was in preparation, 
We still propose to publish a project on Ellis. 


FORD MADOX FORD 


For an extended supplementary annotated bibliography of writings about Ford Madox 
Ford, see pp. 19-29 in this number of EFT. Also, on pp. 11-18 of this number 
appears Frank MacShane's bibliography of Ford's periodical publications and a 

list of manuscript holdings in private and public libraries, and on pp. 9-10 of 
this number we print Richard Lid's note on Ford's THE GOOD SOLDIER. In future 
numbers, we shall continue listing writings about Ford and other information 

in this place. 


E, M, FORSTER 


The following annotated list is largely the work of Syed Hamid Husain (Bhopal, 
India), ‘Ye have somewhat expanded and emended Mr. Husain's contribution. \e 
would once more like to call our readers! attention to the fact that MODERN 
FICTION STUDIES (Purdue University; Maurice Beebe, Editor) will publish a 
Special Number in Autumn, 1961, with a checklist of Forster criticism and 
articles on Forster, Stephen E, Whicher, ''Long-Playing Records of Literature 
in English, 1958-59,'' COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXII (Oct 1960), 49-54 lists Argo 
(England) RG 153 recording of '\hat | Believe'' and ''The Road from Colonus," 


Alwyn, Serland, ‘''James and Forster: The Morality of Class,'' CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL, 
VI (Feb 1953), 259-80. Makes a comparative study of Henry James's THE 
PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA and EMF's HOWARDS END, particularly with intention 
to show ''how wide is the difference between the aesthetics of civilization 
in James, and the retreat from civilization in Forster.'' The moral 
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principles of the two novelists are found to be coinciding over and over 
again but ''their aesthetics diverge sharply.'' James's Kobinson could as 
easily ''fall in love with the beauty of the world,'' but ''Forster insists 
that the life of culture is not available to his Basts.'' ''The Princess 
represents an avenue of approach to a way of life; the revolutionists, 

the mechanism of a way of action,'' The ''Stoic element in James'' makes 

the major conflicts of the novel internal. ''But the main characters in 
HOWARDS END each represent entities of individual force and direction, 

and the drama is played out between them.'' Henry James accepts the ''idea 
of civilization as a positive good,'' but EMF's is a romantic vision. EMF 
tells us that ''we must surrender London and return to Earth; he tells us 
that we must learn to love one another == and in these two related 
crusades, against or outside of civilization, man's salvation may be won,'' 
Thus ''Forster sets his characters off against Civilization; their goodness 
struggles against its corrupting power, and their victories, when they are 
victorious, are always victories over civilization -=- not like James's, 
the triumph of civilization. Forster's evil characters are dupes of 
civilization, pure and simple, whereas in James, they are not seen as 


not civilized enough."' [Husain] 


Anand, Mulk Raj. “'E. M. Forster: The ‘riter,'' AKASHWANI (formerly INDIAN 
LISTENER), XXIV (22 Mar 1959), 41. A tribute on EMF's 80th birthday. EMF 
is described as a ''modern Janus [7], the essence of whose personality is 
in the subtlety of the hints he drops and the glimpses he affords of a 
mysterious universe.'' ''The elusiveness in his work...is punctuated by 
reticences, interspersed with hesitations,...pregnant with meaning like 
music,.'' ‘It is not that he refuses to make general remarks, but he has 
a healthy contempt for dogma.'' ''On the one hand, his genius derives from 
the English empirical tradition a love of fact, a kind of common-sense 
realism.... On the other hand, he is a romantic, in direct succession to 
George Meredith, a typically English development, based on a lyrical love 
of the moods of the gentle English countryside.'' In A PASSAGE, ''he seems 
to have achieved the detachment to accept life in all its variety and 
judge the non-acceptors from the Himalayan heights.'' He has a regard for 
the individual, with a due sense of his rights as a human being, specially 
his right to speak his mind without hindrance. [Husain] 


Bryden, Ronald. "'E..M. Forster,'' ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF INDIA (Bombay), LXXXI1 
(20 Jan 1961), 64, EMF's appearance at a writers! congress in Paris in 
the 'thirties is recalled. He is described as ''a diffident Edwardian 
fantast, whose delicate whimsy darkened and fell silent,'' but he has 
produced six volumes of essays, criticism and memoirs. He is ''no shadowy 
Edwardian survival, but one of the great mid-century presences, larger in 
this generation than his own,'"' "His early novels mine those foundations -- 
conformity, insularity, prejudice -=- the brutal weapons with which 
respect4bility guards against the anarchic joy and passion of life'' and on 
which Victorian conficence rested, Im A PASSAGE ''Forster makes his 
characters face the ultimate insecurity.'' His later writings only clarify 
the conviction underlying his novels. [Husain] 


Collins, A. S. THE ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 20TH CENTURY, Lond: University 
Tutorial P, 1951. Pp. 193-203, EMF associated with Lawrence, They share 
a ''general reaction against contemporary civilisation'' and a faith in "right 
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personal relationships.'' ''They had in common a belief in the necessity for 
the individual to be free in his inner life.'' In EMF's novels there is ''a 
pull towards a semi-mystical paganism.'' His first four novels are the work 
of a young man and share the modern tendency which makes a ''novelist rely 
rather on ideas than on a comprehensive experience of life,'' The basic 

idea of his first three novels ''is a young man's idea, at least with the 
exaggeration with which it is conveyed.'' Im ANGELS ''characters indeed are 
types conceived by a witty young moralist whose sense of humour is sometimes 
shut off by his moral preoccupation,'' JOURNEY is a ‘provocative novel whose 
atmosphere is one of ideas, whose texture is a rich blending of satire and 
humour, vice and melodrama, idealism and scorn.'' ROOM is the ''most 
brilliant and most balanced'' of early novels. "It is a modern 'Morality' 

in the form of novel'' over which Meredith's Comic Muse broods. HOWARDS 

END exposes ''the danger in the selfish worship of money values, the weak-~- 
ness inherent in urban living, the threat of imperialist positics.'' In 
PASSAGE, he ''gives his characters a sense of the unimportance of men and 
women, of their littleness in the scheme of things, of the basic weakness 

of the human soul,'' ''Symbolically it presents the complex mystery of all 
life and is a study of the problem of evil in the universe.'' [Husain] 


Crews, Frederick C, '"'E, M. Forster: The Limitations of Mythology,'' COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE, XII (Spring.1960), 97-112. EMF's early work is ''studded with 
mythological allusions''; the last two novels are not. Summarizes Nietzsche's 
distinction between Apollonian and Dionysian principles in order to discover 
their applicability to EMF's work. Among EMF's English predecessors using 
Greek mythology, there is ''a general trend of Apollonianism,'' but a latent 
Dionysian spirit can also be traced in such humanists as Pater and Swinburne, 
Both spirits are evident in EMF, who probably became aware of Dionysian 
interests through knowledge of work in anthropology, J. G. Frazer's THE 
GOLDEN BOUGH, etc. In his early work (e.g. ''The Story of a Panic'') EMF 
is hospitable to the idea of Dionysianism. The occurrence of both modes in 
EMF's early work supports his ''total ethical ideal,'' the need for ''vital 
proportion between body and soul, passion and intellect.'' The short 
stories (e.g. "Other Kingdom,'' ''The Curate's Friend," ''The Road from 
Colonus'') generally can develop only ''a confrontation of the passionate 
side of one's nature,'' but they point towards ''the Apollonian ideal of 
self-knowledge.'' Notes influence of Meredithian paganism (e.g. the first 
three novels, which are analyzed=-espec THE LONGEST JOURIJEY). The Greek 
allusions in this are given detailed analysis: Gerald and Stephen as Greek 
heroes; Agnes as a kind of ''goddess''; Rickie, like EMF, as myth=maker; 
the Demeter symbol. ‘while the ''hand of the puppetmaster is too often 
visible above the stage of this novel,'' ''a more realistic approach is 
there,'' ‘'/hat there is of Greek myth in HOWARDS END ''is of the nature of 
burlesque,'' What mythology there is, is "private and local rather than 
literary.'' The heroine here, unlike Rickie in the earlier novel, ''succeeds,., 
in making peace with the prosaic side of the world,'' EMF in this novel is 
"himself...more willing to take things as they are found.'' In PASSAGE 
no ‘extraneous myths need be intruded to underline the humanistic moral, 
for the moral itself has disappeared in the face of a paralyzing vision of 
disorder,'' "'the quest for meaning...becomes simply a wild-goose chase," 

The "increasing deference to the hostile or indifferent powers...has been 
carried one step too far.'' The tone in PASSAGE is more Apollonian, but in 
showing ''the relative insignificance of morality against a background of 
total disorder,'' EMF "has given the Dionysian principle its due," 
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Daiches, David. "E. M. Forster and India.'' A talk on BBC, 31 Dec 1953. [Not 
in LISTENER for 1959 or 1960. Unpublished?] 


Datta, U. ii. "Reflections on E. M. Forster,'' ILLUSTRATED “EEKLY OF INDIA (Bombay), 
LXXIX (6 July 1958), 8-9. Recalls the association with EMF at Cambridge. 
A description of his rooms and his personal charms is recorded, ‘'Forster 
has no sympathy for such an angular mind [Macaulay's] that suffers from the 
besetting sins of self-righteousness and intellectual arrogance.'' EMF's 
faith in human relations and his distrust of ''the preachers of love and 
propagandist of morality'' is referred to, His interest in Hinduism and his 
faith in individualism are emphasized. ([busain] 


Evans, 8. Ifor. ENGLISH LITERATURE SETWEEN THE WARS, Lond: Methuen, 1951. 
Pp. 27-39. EMF neither "assaults the reader with a new creed...nor... [with] 
technical novelties.'' General survey of EMF's work, comments on EMF as in 
"the tradition of cultured liberalism,'' on his unsentimentality, on being 
essentially a moralist. As a novelist, he is gifted with power of telling 
a story, with a "rhythmic prose,'' and with an ironic spirit. Examines 
each novel briefly with emphasis on HOWARDS END and A PASSAGE TO INDIA, 


Fuller, John. "'E. M. Forster at Seventy,'' ADELPHI, XXVIII (May 1952), 592-93. 
A general appreciation, EMF in earlier works is ''a male Jane Austen" who 
understands passion and cruelty, His most recent book (T'/0 CHEERS FOR 
DEMOCRACY) reveals a great artist but not a great man--EMF has denied him- 
self the ordinary experiences of life....'' 


Hasan, Aley. ‘''The Life and Thought of E. M. Forster,'' HINDUSTAN TIMES (Delhi), 
XXXVII (11 Dec 1960), 4. Interview with E. M. Forster. EMF starts with 
comments on Miss Santha Rama Rau's adaptation of A PASSAGE and goes on to 
his visits to India. Regarding A PASSAGE, he says ''Ilt has lost all its 
political relevance, It has lost some but not all of its social relevance, 
| venture to think however that it has lost none of such poetic relevance 
and personal relevance as it once had.'' The ''deep sense of separateness''! 
insisted on by Trilling as the dominant theme of the novel is considered 
by its author only ''a part of it,.'' ''The book,'' EMF adds, ''ends with the 
implication as regards English and Indians that they cannot meet unless 
the English leave India.'' He also comments on Indian novelists and later 
discusses the ''global mess'' for which he suggests ''the abolition of 
nationalities.'' [Husain] 


Henderson, Philip. "'E. M. Forster,'' THE NOVEL TODAY: STUDIES Ii! CONTEMPORARY 
ATTITUDES, Lond: John Lane, 1936. Pp. 91-96; passim. A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
is admirable as far as it goes; EMF presents Indians that are at least 
human (as contrasted with Kipling's). But EMF fails to see the colonial 
policy behind the British officials. He deals only with the professional 
middle-class. ''He is indignant at the humiliations suffered by...a 
member of his own class. 3ut he ignores ''those millions whose lives are 
a nightmare of hunger, misery and dirt.... The point is that Mr. Forster's 
indignation does not extend to the system that mekes such conditions 
possible,.'' However, compared to KIM, A PASSAGE TO INDIA ''is a monument 
of enlightenement and integrity." [ESL] 


Jones, David, "'E. M. Forster on his Life and his Books,'' LISTENER, LX! (1 Jan 
1959), 11-12. Interview on 33C television. Jones asks vague questions and 
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EMF replies concretely on what Cambridge means to him, why he stopped 
writing novels, which of his novels he likes best, wio influenced him, etc. 


Kain, Richard fi. 'Visicn and Discovery in E. M. Forster's A PASSAGE TO INDIA,'"’ 
TWELVE ORIGINAL ESSAYSON GREAT ENGLISH NOVELS. Ed. Charles Shapiro. 
Detroit: 'fayne State U P, 1960, Pp. 253-75. Although the action is 
simple, there are "higher reaches of E. M. Forster's vision....'' He 
bounces the reader ''into a state of mystic contemplation, and just as 
unpredictably bounces him back to the absurdities of reality.'' EMF's 
"comedy of situation [sometimes] takes a metaphysical twist....'' EMF 
"orefers the humane skepticism of Montaine to the iron dogma of a Moses 
or St. Paul....'' Discusses THE HILL OF DEVI as a source for A PASSAGE TO 
INDIA, his transformation of the facts into fiction, the three-part structure 
of the novel in the light of EMF's comments on rhythm (ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL); 
notes the ''musicalization'' of the novel, opposes forcing a specific inter- 
pretative thesis on the novel, illustrates the novel's compiexity with a 
thematic analysis of ''the theme of nature.'' Finds ''that negation is not 
the final answer.'' The ''theme of awareness connects the political and 
racial themes with the religious, and it differentiates the character 
groups from each other and within each group.'' Also comments on various 
critics of EMF: F. R. Leavis, Gertrude M, White, William Plomer, Rose Macaulay, 
Peter Burra, Glen 0. Allen, James McConkey, E. K. Brown, Reuben Brower, 
Lionel Trilling, etc, 


Kier, !. A. S. "A PASSAGE TO INDIA Reconsidered,'' CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL, V (Apr 
1952), 426-35. Deals mainly with the "central obscurity'' of A PASSAGE. 
Argues that ''Forster wishes us to approach it...as a work of art or as an 
impression and only secondarily as an argument or a political tract or a 
social document.'' The novel is not to be read in the hope of ''finding in 
it either a clear cut and comprehensive 'philosophy,' or a ready made 
solution for the problems of its characters.'' The ''passage'' EMF takes 
is that of Whitman's poem from which EMF takes his title, the "passage to 
more than India.'' ''Like '‘hitman he is supremely conscious of its mystery, 
its unnaturalness,'' and this can only be shown ''impressionistically, by 
suggestion.'' Even his characters ''reproduce in human terms the muddle 
and the incompleteness of India.'' The novel does not solve human predica- 
ment, it simply expresses it. A PASSAGE does not aim at the analysis of the 
truth, It is concerned with ''melody == or perception of truth,'' which "in 
his most famous pronouncement on the novel he preferred to that ‘low 
atavistic form,' the story.'' [Husain] 


Macdonal, Alastair. ‘''Class-Consciousness in E. M, Forster,'' UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXVII (Mar 1961), 235-40. EMF's serious concern "with 
the human predicament'' is presented in a comic manner and thirough ''a 
limited section of the human society.'' EMF has affinities with Meredith, 
Butler, and Henry James insofar as he emphasizes the individual rather 
than society. EMF's indeterminateness partly due to fact that he is "partly 
for the world which is under criticism,'' that class-consciousness is both 
"an object of his criticism'' and "inherent in his view of seciety.'' Some 
difficulties arise out of the fact that EMF's central characters are 
economically dependent on the Philistines and must justify the privilege. 
Uses HOWARDS END to illustrate at length EMF's class-consciousness and his 
criticism of it. EMF's ''moments of power'' come unexpectedly, "'are never 
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prolonged or developed''=-but these moments concern ''fundamental realities 
beyond class,"' ''a more eiemental world," ''more universal human values." 
The class he emphasizes and its values limit his work. 


McDowell, Frederick P. '!, ''Forster's Many-Faceted Universe: Idea and Paradox 
in THE LONGEST JOURNEY,’ CRITIQUE, IV (Fall-Winter 1960-31), 41-63. (1) 
Reviews previous judgements of the novel. Proposes to justify EMF's 
presence, his ‘'authcr intrusion,'' in the novel which contributes to "'a 
strongly individualized view of life.'' The novel must be studied through 
Rickie's mind and relationships, for EMF identifies himself with Rickie. 
The novel ''embodies, manifestly and latently, Forster's paradoxical central 
values before they were somewhat modified by the effects of ‘Yorld War 
leeee'' (11) In trying to ''define for himself the nature of an ultimate 
reality,'' Rickie finds it ''at once concrete and ideal,'' The ambiguity 
lies in the fact that Rickie sometimes emphasizes the one aspect of 
reality and sometimes the other, but he never forsakes either entirely. 
[McDowell illustrates by referring to Rickie's marriage to Agnes, his 
mythological stories, the paper ball lit by Stephen, the dell to which 
Rickie retires, Rickie's attitude toward Cambridge and the Church of 
England.] This novel foreshadows the struggle to achieve proportion, to 
reconcile extremes, which is most evident in HOWARDS END. Rickie 
illustrates the ''flexibility prized by Forster,'' (I11) In Rickie, EMF 
embodies directly many of his essentially humanistic--and Christian-- 
values: kindness, consideration, tact, unselfishness, and sympathy [McDowell 
illustrates these qualities by comparing Rickie with other characters and 
by showing their derivation]. Rickie, as part of his humanist ethic, also 
relates beauty (as found in art and nature) to ethics; past to present; the 
self to the non-self, to others, or to the community. 


Millet, F. 6. CONTEMPORARY BRITISH LITERATURE, Lond: Harrap, 1945; NY: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1948 [3rd revd & enlgd ed]. Pp. 33, 230-31. EMF's 
individualism is ''quieter and less idiosyncratic'' than 3utler's; his 
"art is that of implication and not explication''; "his landscapes...are 
spiritual, rather than physical;'' he is "'a distinguished but imperfectly 
satisfying novelist of a rather uncreative variety.'' Bibliography of 
writings about EMF, including reviews, 


MisSey, James. ''Appearance and Reality in the Fiction of E. M. Forster.'' A 
Ph.D. Thesis in progress at University of Pennsylvania, under the direction 
of Morse Peckham. Mr. Missey plans to concentrate on EMF's fiction. 
Missey's concern will be with ''appearance and reality'' as a theme, not 
as an artistic device. [NEG, JM] 


Nierenberg, Edwin. ''Two Ess2yists on Man.'' A Ph.D. Dissertation in progress 
(1961). This will be a comparative study of EMF and Alexander Pope. 


Pritchett, V. S. ''Books: Genius and Saint,'' NEW YORKER, XXIX (30 Jan 1954), 
93-100, Chiefly a review of THE HILL OF DEVI, which shows EMF's gift for 
the casual touch. DEVI has passages in bad taste such as are covered by 
vague symbolism in PASSAGE. But the direct statement of DEVI is preferable, 
Sees EMF dealing with similar matter in non-fictional DEVI as in fiction: 
rule by the heart vs intrigue, etc. EMF's knowledge of India is that of 
the ''disengaged.'' EMF ''understands being but does not understand action,'' 
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Rau, Santha Rama. ''A Passage to India," LIFE INTERNATIONAL, XXIX (24 Oct 1960), 
76-77. Miss Rau introduces the last chapter of her three-act dramatised 
version of A PASSAGE TO Ii!DIA. Incidents connected with the adaptation and 
its staging are referred to, EMF's programme note for the play reproduced, 
"The India | described,'' writes he in the note, '"'has been transformed 
politically and greatly changed socially. 1! also tried to describe human 
beings; these may not have altered so much. Furthermore -= taking my 
title from a poem of Walt '‘hitman's -- | tried to indicate the human pre- 
dicament in a universe which is not, so far, comprehensible to our minds," 
[Miss Rau's adaptation pub by Edward Arnold, London]. [itusain] 


Ryan, Marjorie, ‘''Forster, James, and Flaubert: A Parallel,'' MOTES & QUERIES, ns, 
VIIL (Mar 1961), 102-03. Comparison and analysis of opera scenes in WHERE 
ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD, MADAHE BOVARY, and THE AMBASSADORS, ''Forster, James, 
and Flaubert are dealing in their own ways with the same theme: the 
‘romantic! attitude towards life.'' [ESL] 


Scott-James, R. A. FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 1900-1950: WITH A POST- 
SCRIPT--1951 TO 1955. Lond: Longmans, Green, 1951; 2nd ed [with a 
Postscript''], 1956. Pp. 67-71, passim. All but one of EMF's novels were 
written before 1914; therefore ''he must be numbered, a youth, among the 
Edwardians.'' He turned his criticism inward rather than on society. Yet 
"He is acutely aware of the falsities of social convention which desiccated 
English middle-class life; of the aridity of superficial culture and its 
judgment of what is spontaneous, instinctive and sincere.... If Forster 
in his novels preaches anything at all, it is belief in the natural, the 
spontaneous, the unashamed, the body as the tenement of the spirit, as 
opposed to the inhibitions of false culture and the respectable super- 
stitious.'' He also believes in the genius of place; every man has his 
proper abode in the world; human beings without this abode are ''bereft of 
humanity.'' B8rief survey of novels, with general comment on individual 
works, pp. 67-70. [ESL] 


Shahane, V. A. ''Beethoven's Symphony in HOWARDS END,'' INDIAN JOURNAL OF ENGLISH 
STUDIES (Calcutta; Longmans), | (Dec 1960), 100-03. EMF's ''description 
and interpretation of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony in HOWARDS END is highly 
subjective, It reveals his individualistic approach to music and his 
endeavour to express it through character and situation.'' He ''uses 
musical scenes and situations to convey the latent meanings of life and 
promptings of soul which cannot be adequately expressed through purely 
literary channels.'' To Proust and Dujardin music is a thematic or 
stylistic device but EMF employs music ''in the manner of an analogy or 
metaphor, to convey the delicate subtleties of a view of life,"' [Husain] 


coccesesese ''The Longest Journey,'' LITERARY CRITERION (English Dept, Mysore 
Univ., India), IV (Dec 1960), 1-8. The novel examined as a moral fable. 
The theme of the novel is ''indissolubly linked with the values which EMF 
seems to cherish as the fundamentals of his view of life.'' The writer 
agrees with Trilling that the basic theme is of appearance and reality. 
"Forster visualizes reality in terms of the value of the instinctive life'' 
against which "artificial elements of culture are merely an. unreality.'' 
Dealing with Rickie's ''dreariest and longest journey'' with Agnes, he 
suggests that ''Forster stresses the spiritual, rather than the social 
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aspect of the theme. Marriage is not dealt with as a social issue at all," 
EMF's characters are described as human and life-like. They are ''multi- 
coloured portraits. Elements of good and evil are skilfully mingled," 
Robert is unduly idealised, He ‘'is more of an idyllic hero than a 
realistic one,'' Further, ''the informal moral tutor in Forster works within 
the framework of a social comedy.'' Comedy presents ''an admixture of moral 
forces and types. It reveals that there is something bad in the best of 

us == in an Ansell or a Stephen -= and something good in tie worst of us, 
in an Aunt Emily or an Ajnes.'' Stilll one has to conclude that ''the values 
are almost clearly stated, yet the characters who represent these values 

do not rise to their full stature.'' [Husain] 


cocccccces§ "A Study of the orks of Edward Morgan Forster with Special Reference 
to His Place in the Tradition of the English Novel.'' Unpublished thesis 
accepted by the Leeds University for the Ph.D. 


Singh, St. Nihal, ''Indians and Anglo-Indians: As Portrayed to 83ritons by 
British ilovelists,'' MODERi! REVIEW, XXXVI (Sept 1924:), 251-56, espec 253-56. 
Review of A PASSAGE TO INDIA, which gives impression there is no such thing 
as an Indian; displays weaknesses of Europeans. Accomplishes two purposes: 
(1) shows how British despise Indians, how Indians mistrust British, and 
how gulf widens between them; (2) shows how men coming from England cannot 
resist ''Anglo-Indianitis.'' ''Author's pictures are faithful and vivid," 
especially of Anglo-Indian characters. Distortion of Indian scene and 
characters counter-balanced by expose of Anglo-India. ''The Anglo-Indians 
are not used to being talked about in this manner. They will hate Mr. 
Forster for giving them away.'' [ESL] 


Stallybrass, 0, G. WW. "'E. M. Forster: A Checklist of His '/ritings.'' Submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the University of London 
Diploma of Librarianship, 1957. [unpub.] 


seseceeese |The Wobblings of E. M. Forster,'' (Daily) GUARDIAIM!, 20 June 1960, 
p. 5. Mr. Stallybrass is associated with the tidying up of the manuscript 
of A PASSAGE TO INDIA before it was auctioned at Christies on June 22, 1960. 
In this article, an expanded version of which was due to be published in 
MANUSCRIPTS (NY), he says that the manuscript consists of exactly 400 
single leaves, As regards the chronology of the drafts of various chapters, 
he thinks that chapters 1-7 and eleven leaves in chapters 3-14 were drafted 
about 1913 ''though it is possible that chapters 9-11 which are not 
essential from a structural point of view, had no existence until the later 
period,.'' He also points out that "'of the 101 leaves of supplementary 
material, no less than 55 represent earlier drafts of chapters 14-16 and 
it is clear that this central episode caused the author an unusual amount 
of trouble; it seems probable, indeed, that this is why the book was not 
completed around 1913.'' He also refers to certain changes and omissions 
which the author made in the final version of the novel and feels that 
"too many babies have gone out with the bathwater."' [husain] 


iE 
Stebner, Gerhard. "Edward Morgan Forster: Ein Beitrag zur Einfuhrung in sein 
Werk: 2, Teil und Schluss: Drei Short Stories als Beispiel fur seine 
Thematic,'' DIE NEUEREN SPRACHEN (Frankfurt a. M.), VII(Nov 1958), 507-515. 
[Part 1 (Oct 1958), 449-61, was annotated in EFT, 111, 2(1960).] Close 
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examination of ''The Celestial Omnibus,'' "Other Kingdom,'"' and ''The Road from 
Colonus.'' Two worlds and two ways of being are juxtaposed in each of the 
stories, the aim of each being to show the means for a satisfactory 
resolution, through the profound realization of truth in art, the acceptance 
of the unity of man and nature, the acceptance of life as change. 


Thompson, Edward. ROBERT BRIDGES: 1644-1930. Lond: Oxford U P, 1944; rpt 
with corrections, 1945. P. u9. Bridges felt EMF had ''the most brilliantly 
photographic mind'' of all men living. Thompson asserts this is true 
because EMF startles his reader into attention by his reproduction of 
remembered detail. There are many incidents and vignettes in A PASSAGE TO 
INDIA which Thompson recognized because he spent much more time in India 
than EMF, though Thompson did not know he had seen these details until EMF 
— him of them (e.g. hot-weather squirrel, hanging head-downwards) . 
ESL 


Toynbee, Philip. ''E. M. Forster at Eighty,'' OBSERVER, 20 Dec 1958, pp. 8, 10. 
Interv iew with E. M. Forster, After discussing DR. ZHIVAGO and LOLITA, 
EMF remarks that he does not really feel very happy about the future of 
novel. ''l do not think the social situation is suitable. | think there 
is better future for poetry than for fiction.'' He agrees with Toynbee 
that it is ''because fiction has traditionally depended on a fixed class 
structure,'' Regarding his religious views, he says ''as a matter of fact 
my absence of religious views developed rather slowly, but since the age 
of 24 I've had more or less the same attitude. What | do see more clearly 
than | did is that reason cannot solve everything, but | want it to 
solve as many things as it can.'' Speaking of G. E. Moore, he says 
"People say that | am influenced by Moore but the fact is that | have never 
read him. For that matter, !'ve really never read any philosophy at all." 
[Husain] 


Woolf, Leonard. SOWING: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE YEARS 1880-1904, Lond: Hogarth 
Press, 1960. Pp. 171-72, 202. Early, slight acquaintance with EMF, who 
was ''a fascinating character,..strange, elusive, evasive,'' ‘then talking 
with someone, EMF would suddenly withdraw into himself as if the other 
speaker had faded out of his mental vision. Lytton Strachey nicknamed 
EMF ''Taupe, partly because of his faint physical resemblance to a mole, but 
principally because he seemed intellectually and emotionally to travel 
unseen underground and every now and again pop up unexpectedly with some 
subtle observation or delicate quip which somehow or other he had found 
in the depths of the earth or of his own soul." [ESL] 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Buckstead, Richard Chris. "'H. &. ‘fells, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy: Three 
Novelists in Revolt against the Middle Class,'' DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, XX 
(1960), 4652-53. Ph.D. Thesis completed at State University of lowa. 


Clark, J. M. ''The English Novel, 1870-1910,'' GERMANISCH=ROMANISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT, 
V (1913), 667-76, espec 673. G. is "physician of the age'' who modeled 
satire and scenes after Meredith. 
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"Mr. Galsworthy's Eruption,'' SATURDAY REVIEW (Lond), CXVII (7 Mar 1914), 298-99, 
A severely cutting criticism of &'s criticism of Parliament's "barbarities,'' 
his idealistic recommendation that docking of horse's tails and caging of 
birds cease, that women be paid better, children fed better, etc. G,. is 
mainly charged with impracticality, with regarding all human activity as a 
stage performance, etc. 


\!, L, GEORGE 


Nevins, Allan. AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY AS RECORDED BY ENGLIS!) TRAVELLERS. NY: 
Holt, 1923. Pp. 462-67, passim. Agrees with several of G. K. Chesterton's 
opinions of U. S.; prophesizes end of prohibition; disliked New England; 
felt Boston was ''a polyglot city of immigrants''; delighted with midwest; 
felt America had vitality, modernity and pioneer spirit, ‘LG ''finds fault 
with our national restlessness, our tendency to excess, and our self- 
consciousness.'' He felt that U. S. male mistreated the American woman: 

"he found the houswife terribly overworked.'' Wo other British visitor hed 
ever made this accusation before. Chiefly cites WLG's HAIL, COLUMBIA! (1921) 
for opinions of U. S. [ESL] 


GEORGE GISSING 


We withold the items on Gissing that have been accumulating until the supplement 
to Jacob Korg's selected list [1, 1 (1957)] and to Joseph lolff's first 
supplement [lil, 2 (1960)] has been completed by Professor Wolff. Those 
interested in sales might wish to know that James Campbell (The Beauchamp 


Bookshop, London), Catalogue 30, Item No. 58 [postmarked 15 Dec 1960] offers 
for sale ''A Collection of First and Early Editions, Reprints, and Critical 
“orks About Gissing'' [36 items quoted at € 85], one item being autographed 
by Gissing. 


4. RIDER HAGGARD 


Ascherson, Neal, ''He,'' SPECTATOR, No. 6896 (26 Aug 1960), 314. Review of 
Morton Cohen, RIDER HAGGARD, in section ''Books.'' Generally favorable to 
Cohen's careful scholarship but regretting Cohen's not giving ''enough 
attention to Haggard's psychology--the lasting fear of insignificance 
impressed on him by his contemptuous father and his inability to gain 
anything but further grievances from his relations with women." H, 
helped revive Romance in the ''tradition of Homer and the border bal lads'' 
insofar as his admirable treatment ''of physical action, adventure, 
battle'' is concerned. Even here intrusion of personal emotions and 
Victorian moralising and playing field excitement mar the work. The 
African books are too carelessly torrential due, perhaps, to their 
"privateness,'' their serving H. as vicarious experience. H. fails as a 
serious novelist partly because he sets '''mind' against 'heart,''' because 
he would not or could not keep the ''marriage of discipline and emotion 
together,'' as he tried in THE WITCH'S HEAD, 


Clareson, Thomas D. ''Science-Fiction: Prophecy and History,'' HARPER BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS, X11! (Dec 1960), 1, &. H. gave the "lost race!’ novel "its 
popular form.'' [Mainly on American writers.] [ESL] 
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Cohen, Morton i}. RUDYARD KIPLUI!G AND RIDER HAGGARD: THE STORY OF A FRIENDSHIP. 
In preparation. To be pub by Hutchinson in 1962, this book will include 
‘many [previously unpub] letters that passed between the two men and H's 
diary entries that pertain to RX. A chapter will be devoted to analyzing 


literary parallels and influences,'' 


Lambert, J. '’. ''From Quatermain to Nuatermass,'' SUNDAY TIMES (Lond), No. 7162 
(21 Aug 1960), 23. Generally favorable review of Morton Cohen, RIDER 
HAGGARD, although the book does not ''throw much more light on the springs 
of this great storyteller, an East Anglican Conrad manque.'' H., more than 
Graves, keeps the White Goddess alive; ''Africa made...a man of him''; "his 
two books on farming stand not far below Young and Cobbett''; ahead of his 
time, H. draws his super-hard-headed middle-aged man,'' who anticipates 


lonides the snakeman, Chandler's Philip Marlowe, and Nigel Kneale's 
Professor Quatermass. 


Lehman, Rludolph] Clhambers]. ''The Book of Kookarie. By Reader Faghard,"' 
"MR, PUNCH'S' PRIZE NOVELS: NEW SERIES. NY: United States Book Company, 
1892, Pp. 83-94. Poor. paradoy of African stories with pot shots taken 
at H's friendship with Andrew Lang, Allan Quatermain (espec his mania 
for quoting INGOLDSBY LEGENDS), She, and use of African words in italics. 


{esv] 


Lewis, C. S. “Haggard Rides Again,'' TIME AND TIDE, XLI (3 Sept 1960), 1044-45, 
Favorable review of Morton Colien, RIDER HAGGARD. Despite the ''vices of his 
style'' and '"'the vapidity (and frequency) of his reflections,'' H. survives 
because he is a good story-teller, his openings ''are full of alluring 
promises, and his catastrophes triumphantly keep it.'’ tle ''won't'' write 
well; he can keep his head, as in refusing to let Quatermain succumb to 
the charms of Ayesha, but often he doesn't, as in allowing Ayesha to 
philosophise commonplaces. Above all, H. ''is the text-book case of the 
mythopoeic gift pure and simple...,'' but the ''mythopoeic power'' declines 
as li's literary art improves. Asserts that Ayesha is not only a Jungian 
archetype; she ''is not an escape, but...about an attempt at the great 
escape....'' It is about ''our irreconcilable reluctance to die, our 
craving for an immortality of the flesh, our empiricle knowledge that this 
is impossible....'' H's version of this myth is superior to Morris's in 
WELL AT THE WORLD'S EMD, HH. survives in his representation of a great 


myth, 


Pritchett, V. S. "Haggard Still Riding,'' NEW! STATESMAN, LX (27 Aug 1960), 277-76, 
A favorable review of Morton Cohen, RIDER HAGGARD, although having many 
reservations about H. H's work marred by ''clicking verbiage,'' by his not 
caring enough about his art, his ''clumsy and vulgar'' humor, ''the blood 
lust and the moralisings.'' However, ''he is a constantly inventive story- 
teller,'' his ‘bad grammar and slipshod and even vulgar writing'' and his 
paste-board characters help him over the difficulties arising from the 
"tall stories'' he concocts, he "has the confessional form of genius,’ 
his "dramatic invention...is marvellous.'' In SHE H. could create "'a 
creature of primitive and overmastering passion and savage jealousy and, 
yet at the same time, apply the most trite Victorian moralisations to 
her case,'' His African books ''represent a real response by a most 
suggestible man to African legend," 
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Weales, Gerald, "Reader to Rider,'' COMMONWEAL, LXXIV (2 June 1961), 253-55. 
Review of RIDER HAGGARD by Morton N. Cohen. H. does not draw reader into 
his novels as Stevenson does in TREASURE ISLAND, Modern reader finds H's 
philosophical interjections are hard to accept from the mouths of She and 
Holly. "At best, Haggard is a story-teller with a fantastic imagination 
and a taste for slaughter and the supernatural; at worst, he is a nattering 
bore.'' His stories lack careful plotting and are episodic; too often he 
interrupts his story ''for travelogue and treatise''; too often he jumps 
from scene to scene because he "'has said all he possibly can about one 
action, or inaction, and wants to get on to the next.'' [ESL] 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
\!, HH. HUDSON 


Williamson, Henry. ''Some Nature ‘Jriters and Civilization,'' ESSAYS BY DIVERS 
HANDS, ns, XXX (1960), 1-16. [iledmore Memorial Lecture, 9 Oct 1959.] Mainly 
on Richard Jefferies. Quotes H's criticism [NATURE Ii! DOWNLAND] of 
Jefferies' THE STORY OF MY HEART and quotes passage from ti's FAR AWAY 
AND LONG AGO to show H's contrasting ''tranquility of recollected emotion,'' 
Contrasts Jefferies' happy marital relationship with H's strained one. 
Describes cottage where Jefferies, and later H., had lived. [On the whole 
rambling appreciation of a sentimental kind. ] 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


Since we have just completed a three-part Kipling bibliography [111, 3, 4, 5 
(1960), 1-235] and since we have in progress a very long supplement for end 

of 1962 or beginning of 1963, we withold all further Kipling items, except 
informational notes, until the supplement has appeared, THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 
was produced on CBS-TV, Thursday, 16 March 1961 in the ''Family Classics" series, 
The production was on the whole a very honest one and well acted, The emphasis 
was clearly placed on the relationship between the artist and his art and on 

the artist and his human relatipnships; the patriotic ranting was apparently 
de-emphasized. A very good dramatization of ''Baa, Baa Black Sheep'' was given 
on NBC-TV, 11 June 1961, on the ''Shirley Temple Show,"! 


Cohen, Morton i]. RUDYARD KIPLING AND RIDER HAGGARD: THE STORY OF A FRIENDSHIP. 
In preparation. To be pub by Hutchinson in 1962, this book will include 
‘many [previously unpub] letters that passed between the two men and 
Haggard's diary entries that pertain to RK. A chapter will be devoted 
to analyzing literary parallels and influences,'"' 

ROSE MACAULAY 
WILLIAM MCFEE 
COMPTO}! MACKENZIE 


« SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
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Generally we list only items not in the S,ott and Jonas bibliographies. In 
effect, this means that we list items which have appeared since about 1950. A 
few items of general interest may be noted here: Stephen E. t!hicher, ''Long= 
Playing Records of Literature in English, 1958=1959,'' COLLEGE EWGLISH, XXII (Oct 
1960), 49-54, lists John Brewster reading ''Stories'' on Libraphone 14 records; Dan 
Jenkins, ''Hollywood,'' TV GUIDE, Feb 25-Mar 3, 1960, p. 27, reports that ''Rod 
(THE TWILIGHT ZONE) Serling will adapt '!, Somerset Maugham's "'Rain'' to TV for 
Marilyn Monroe, Frederic March and Florence Eldridge (Mrs. March). Ann Marlowe, 
who represents Maugham in this country, will be executive producer of the NBC 
special.... Miss Marlowe also wants to do a weekly hour-long series based on 
her client's stories for next fall....'' 


Cody, Richard. ''Secret Service Fiction,'' GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, III 
(Summer 1960), 6-12, espec. 8, 10. Ref to Goebbels! condemnation of 
ASHENDE:!, which is a dreary book, has, curiously enough, proved to be 
"the most influential secret service thriller of the ‘twenties''; it 
anticipates Eric Ambler and Graham Greene, [ESL] 


Cordell, Richard A, SOMERSET MAUGHAM: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY, 
Bloomington: Indiana U P, 1961, Several parts of this volume are revisions 
of Cordell's earlier (Edinburgh, 1937) book on \/SM; others are greatly 
revised versions of Cordell's Introduction. to the Modern Library Edition 
of OF HUMAi! BONDAGE and his article on \WSM's plays in MODERN DRAMA, On 
the whole, however, this is an entirely new book {To be reviewed in a 
future number of EFT.] 


Zhantiyeva, D. '''Some Points of View' and 'Summing-ups': The Aesthetic Views 
and Creative Path of Somerset Maugham,'' INOSTRANNAJA LITERATURA [FOREIGI!! 
LITERATURE], No. 2 (Feb 1960), 185-92. Not seen, but annotator for AES, 
11t (Oct 1960), 2204, reports the following abstract: ''Maugham's aesthetic 
views reflect the influence of the pessimistic philosophy prevailing at the 
end of tiie 19th and beginning of the 20th centuries, and the theory that 
art is not called upon to educate, but should merely serve as a means of 
entertainment.... Maugham's philosophy of life and his aesthetic view 
had a negative influence on his work. His most outstanding work is the 
novel OF HUMAN BONDAGE...; it gives a true-to-life picture of his hero," 
[A. Nikoljukin] 


Ww. 8. MAXWELL 
LEOWARD MERRICK 
C. E. MONTAGUE 
GEORGE MOORE 
For an extended supplement to !}. E. Gerber's annotated bibliography of writings 
about Moore [II, 2, Parts i & ii (1959), 1-91] and the first supplement [ItIt, 2 
(1960), 34-46], see pp. 30-42 in this number. Future items about Moore will be 


listed in this place. 


ARTHUR MORRISON 
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Findlater, Jane Helen, ''The Slum Movement in Fiction,'' NATIONAL REVIEW, XXXV 
(May 1900), 447-54; rptd in STONES FROM A GLASS HOUSE, Lond: James Nisbet, 
1904, Pp. 65=83, cspec 79-31, S485, Same spirit of sium life runs through 
TALES OF MEAN STREETS and Kipliig's BADALIA HERODSFOO7., Morrison is ''the 
most prominent exponent of the Schooi of Pity.'' CHILD OF THE JAGO exhibits 
the ''relentless' modern method very piainly.'' Dicky Perrot is the 
complete antithesis ot Oiiver Twist. The book has ''searching interest... 
horrible detaii...decpest pity'': it also gives an idea of the pleasures of 
slum life such as prize fighting, lust of battle, thievery. [ESL] 


He HH. MUNRO (SAKE) 


In EFT, IV, 1 (1961) we announced that material on Munro wes in preparation. 
We still propose to pubiish a provect on iiunro ia a future issue, 'Sredni 
Vashtar'' was presented on TV=NBC, on ''Great Ghost Tales,'' August 24, 1961-- 

it was a very competent aduptation, the boy and the aunt geing especially well 
acted, 


Drake, Robert [Y., Jr.], ''The Sauce for the Asparagus: A Reappraisal of Saki,'' 
SATURDAY BOOK. Lond: Hutchinson, 1960. 20th Year. Pp. 61-73. Saki's 
neglect is due to receding of the world he writes of, the world of 
"Edwardian elegance and 'Jildean wit,'' of the tea table, Suggests there 
are no "'norms'' in Saki's humorous stories but there are ''beyond=norms''=- 
the prickers of silliness, of pompousness, of fraud, though they, too, 
need pin-pricking. the rebeilious, the eccentric characters are right 
in criticizing conventional society but they are not themselves held up 
as norms of beiievior, Saki reveals ''a profound distrust of the civilized, 
the artificial.'' Saki's "initiated" people are aware of their imperfections; 
they are the teachers who don't know they are teaching=--thus, there is no 
sermonizing. ‘he function of Saki's children is the same as that of the 
"beyond=norms.'' (Many iilustrations from specific stories.) 





Drake, Robert Young, Jr. ''Theme and Rationale in the Short Stories of Saki,"' 
Ch. ! shows that, whereas Beardsley, Wilde, and Dowson, and others of 
the fin de siecle may be regarded as decadent and therefore degenerate 
writers, Saki is an essentiaily regenerative force because of the implicit 
morality of his stories. Two major types {humorous and ironic) having 
been recognized among Saki’s nearly 140 stories, Ch. I! shows that Saki's 
humorous stories arc thoroughly in accord with Bergson's definition of 
humor in that laughter is essentially a corrective measure aimed at 
bringing the deviant into conformity with the norm, which for Saki is 
good sense. An essentia! constituent of his humorous stories is a beyond- 
norm character, who points the way toward what is normal or natural by 
being too nornmai er natural, Saki's humor is directed at bringing the 
self-deceived neonle back to cognizance of their situation. This process, 
which the thesis terms initiation, is usually conducted by a beyond-norm, 
Ch, tll makes much the same point about the non-humorous or ironic stories, 
except that the seif-deceived character acquires cognizance too late. 
Ch. IV finds storics of other than the two main types to be inferior. Ch. 
V concludes that Saki's stories all assume that man is essentially culpable 
but also that he can ameliorate his condition, can learn cognizance. 
[Annotation based_in Drake's abstract Of M.A. Thesis, Vanderbuilt 
University, 1953.] 











OLIVER ONIONS 
ED ti! PUGH 
OLIVE SCHKEINER 
MAY SINCLAIR 
LYTTON STRACHEY 


Strachey's name is listed here for the first time. An annotated bibliography 

of writings about him by Martin Keliiich is nearing completion. We shall publish 
Professor Kallich's bibliography when it is completed and when adequate space is 
avai lable. 


FRANK SWINHERT ON 
SiR HUGH WALPOLE 


Woolf, Leonard. SOWING: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE YEARS 1880-1904. Lond: Hogarth 
Press, 1960. P. 108. '!. appreciated and admired Henry James. W. an 
extremely respectable young man, properly dressed, with right hat, ''and 
carrying an unbrella at the appropriate moment,"' 


H. G. WELLS 


For Kenneth Newell's article on TONOBUNGAY, see pp. 1-8 of this number of EFT. 
For the present we shall list here only writings about ‘ells published since 
about 1950. For a selected list of about 76 items on ells, see Robert P. 
\WWeeks' annotated bibliography in EFT, 1, 1 (1957) and succeeding numbers of 
EFT. A separate supplement to '/ELLSIAN, |! (Feb 1961) reprints ells’ ''The 
Queer Story of B8rownlow's iewspaper.'' As previously, items published in 
WELLSIAN that warrant annotation are indexed separately by author or title and 
miscellaneous items are noted under the entry WELLSIAN., Stephen E. Whicher, 
"Long=-Playing Kecords of Literature in English, 1958-1959,'' COLLEGE ENGLISH, 
XX11 (Oct 1960), 49-54, iists Don Spark reading ''The Time Machine'' et al on 
Libraphone 17 record. 


Bergonzi, Bernard. ''The Publication of THE TIME MACHINE 1894-5,'' REVIEW OF 
ENGLISH STUDIES, XI (Feb 1960), 42-51. Traces complex bibliographical 
history of HGt!'s first novel, with cmphesis on sequence of revisions, 
deletions, additions made by HG!! from a story titled ''The Chronic 
Argonauts'' (1888), a series of loosely connected articles for Henley's 
NATIONAL OBSERVER (1894), a serial in Henley’s NEW REVIEW (1895), various 
book versions and final revisions for Atlantic Edition of works. There are 
7 versions of the story, of which 5 have survived. The American ed. of 
THE TIME MACHINE, with many variations of text, is the real first ed., 
pub, several weeks before the English ed. Detailed comparison of 
variant passages. There is some possibility of editorial changes made 
in Ist American ed. of paragraphs and spelling; HG!’ probably made some 
changes too. ''Wells was never again to bestow such care on revising his 
work.... A study of the successive versions that he made of THE TIME 
MACHINE between the summer of 1894 and the spring of 1895 suggests that 
the young 'lells had an artistic scrupulosity almost rivailing that of 
James himself.'' [ESL] 
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cocccccces THE TIME MACHINE: An Ironic Myth,"' CRITICAL UARTERLY, II (Winter 
1960), 293-305. The novel is a symbolic romance, a myth, rather than 
scientific fiction. This myth operates in social, biological, and 
cosmological terms. In the social sphere the opposition of Eloi and 
Morlocks symbolizes late 19th=century class struggle and reflects HGl/'s 
interest in and some deviation from Marxism. in the biological sphere 
the opposition of Eloi and Morlocks reflects the idea of survival of 
the fittest, but with ironic overtones. Similarly HG\! seems to set in 
opposition fin de siécle aestheticism (the Eloi) and utilitarianism (the 
Morlocks), pastoralism and technology. The visit to the Morlocks ''suggests 
a parody of the Harrowing of Hell''; the chapter called ''The Further Vision'' 
suggests the idea of a dying world, ''the Dusk of the Gods'' or ''a Dusk of 
Nations,'' to which Nordau's DEGENERATION (1895, English ed) had alluded. 
THE TIME MACHINE is '"'an ironic myth’: which reflects the fears of the late 
19th century [Suggestive; one of the best articles on HG!! in some time. ] 


"Books and Pamphlets by H. G. Wells,'' WELLSIAN, 1 (Jan 1961), [17]-(20]. 
Supplements list in first number of WELLSIAN. Adds 11 items to Books and 
Pamphlets by H. G. Wells; 3 items to Books Containing Introductions by 
Wells; 8 items to Books Containing Contributions by ells. Gives biblio- 
graphical information and some evaluation of Collected Editions, Short 
Story collections, FIRST AND LAST THINGS, OUTLINE OF HISTORY, A SHORT 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD, special editions of some of HG\!'s works, ANTICIPATIONS 
and MANKIND IN THE MAKING. Gives a list showing where HGl!'s pamphlets 
have been rptd in volume form, Comments briefly on bibliographies of 
HGW's works. Announces readers may write for lists of books about HGl, 
although the Society does not contemplate publishing such lists. 


Briggs, Michael H. ''Religious Attitudes in the Novels of H. G. \Wells,'' 
WELLSIAN, 1, No. 4& [June (7) 1961], 7-9. In his autobiographical writings 
HG "outlined his religious development from the ‘old hell-and-heaven 
Thunder God' of childhood to complete disbe‘ief in all organized religion 
in maturity,'' but he was always ''searching for non-religious, humanist 
solutions.'' The fiction which contains ''discourses on religious problems'' 
has exerted a greater influence than his non-fiction, Quotes passages on 
religion from HGW's fiction (TONO-3UNGAY, THE BULPINGTON OF BLUB, FOOD 
OF THE GODS, BABES IN THE DARKLING WOOD, THE UNDYING FIRES, MR, BLETTSWORTH 
OF RAMPOLE ISLAND, CHRISTINA ALSERTA'S FATHER, WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD). 
{Only a short introduction is by Briggs; the rest of the paper consists 
of passages from HG\/.] 





Buckstead, Richard Chris. '"'H. G. ‘'ells, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy: Three 
Novelists in Revolt Against the Middle Class,'' DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, XX 
(1960), 4652-53. Ph.D. Thesis completed at State University of lowa. 


Drinkwater, F. H. "'H. G. Wells and ‘/ar,'' COMMONWEAL, LXXI1I (30 Dec 1960), 
362-64, Before HG! became a reformer he was a great storyteller with a 
great imaginative genius. THE WAR IN THE AIR (1907) had the assets of 
his best period such as science fiction, loving description of people, 
passion for improving the world without preaching, HG\! decided flying 
changed the nature of war and would lead to mutual destruction. In this 
respect he was a true prophet because the modern world stands on the abyss 
of destruction HGW described. [ESL] 
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Gettmann, Royal A. ''Introduction,'' GEORGE GISSING & H. G. WELLS: A RECORD OF 
THEIR FRIENDSHIP AND CORRESPONDENCE. Ed. with an Intro. by Royal A. 
Gettmann. Urbana: University of Illinois P, 1961. Pp. 11-31. Compares 
similarities of experience and attitude of mind of Gissina and HG! and shows 
what qualities of character made HGW a success and Gissing, at best, 
barely moderately successful, Compares annual incomes of the two writers 
and suggests that HG!!'s considerably greater success was due to his welcoming 
journalism, the wiliingness to lower his aim, self-conficence, and ''zest 
for language.'' Despite differences of temperament and despite Gissing's 
greater uncertainty about his conception of art, the two men had more in 
common with each other than either did with James, 


Hammond, J. R. "'The Ideas of Hi. G. Wells,'' WELLSIAN, I, No. 4 [June (7) 1961], 
17-20. Regrets that HGt! is mainly known for a handful of his 120 books, 
mostly the ''scientific romances and humorous novels,'' and says that the 
books "he particularly wished to be remembered by...have been out of print 
for many years.'' Reviews HGW/'s non-literary activities and the major ideas 
that interested him (world government, a World State, disarmament, education 
[espec the work of F. WW. Sanderson, Headmaster of Oundle School], a World 
Encyclopaedia, Socialism as something more than ''mere economic doctrine,'' 

"a voluntary nobility,'' the need for man to'adapt himself to his changing 
circumstances or perish!'), 


Hlammond], J. R. “THE TIME MACHINE,’ WELLSIAN, | (Jan 1961), [20]. Review of 
the film version made by Metro-Goldwyn=Mayer and produced by George Pal. 
Despite departures from HGl!'s text, the film captures the atmosphere of 


the period and has many good scenes. 


Lewyckyj, P. ‘''There Is no Substitute for Wool--or Is Tiere?'' \JELLSIAN, I, No. 
4 [June (7) 1961], 10-12, A reply to H. Zalica's ''The End of Oi!" [qv] 
regretting the un-\/ellsian note of ''gloom and hopelessness.'' Notes HG\/'s 
distinction between man's difficulty in being master of himself and his 
"tremendous powers of mastery over external matters.'’ Man's lack of faith 
in himself is also un-\Wellsian (except for HGi!'s last years). Insists on 
Wells Society's aggressively learning "how to look ahead,'' for ''ours is 
not the Rudyard Kipling Society for the Exchange of Nostalgic Memories 
about White Man's Burden, 


Moore, Harry T. ''Foreward,'' TOi/0-BUNGAY. By H. G. Wells. NY: The New American 
Library (Signet), 1961. Pp. vii-xiii. Three aspects of HGl!'s work appear 
in TONO-BUNGAY: educational reformer, science-fictionist, traditional 
nove!ist ''somewhat in the vein of Dickens.'' The educational reformer 
evolved out of childhood experiences and HGW's training and technological 
advances of the time. As science-fictionist HGW goes further than mere 
interest in technology: he deals with the ''conscience of the scientist." 
As there is a division between George's actions and his beliefs, so there 
is a ''division in the novel itself'': George's ''comic childhood doesn't 
quite connect thematically with the bizarre world of his uncle's financial 
racketeering.'' Notes that HGl!'s ''lack of form'' grieved James and others 
and the resultant break between the two writers. The Quap sequence, 
though diverting, is a digression. Among good scenes are the death scene 
(based on Gissing's death), incidents in Uncle Ponderevo's career (based 
on career and suicide of Whitaker Wright), the Dickensian backstairs view 
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of life at Bladesover (based on HG!!'s expertence at Up Park), What HGW 
lacks in Dickens! force and James' penetration of character, he gains in 
rapidity of movement, In his defense it can be said that HGlW was 

writing ''another kind of tribal lay and that he was more interested in the 
dramatization of social ideas than in the workings of psychology as 
novelists generally made use of them.,!'' 


Newell, Kenneth B. ''The Structure of H. G. \lells's 'Great' Novels.'' Ph.D. 
Dissertation reported in progress at University of Pennsylvania as of 
June 1961 under Morse Peckham. The novels concerned are LOVE AND MR, 
LEWISHAM, KIPPS, TONO-BUNGAY, THE HISTORY OF MR, POLLY, MR. BRITLING SEES 
IT THROUGH, and JOAN AND PETER. 


Pennick, Rupert. ‘Wells is a Historical Landmark,'' WELLSIAM, ft (Jan 1961), 
(13]-(14], HGW viewed as a Messiah (''Our great leader''), whose ideas 
"we, his disciples'' must propagate. Approves of HGl!'s anti-war, anti- 
finance (''the very centre of the capitalistic system) stand. [0f no 
use for the study of HGl!.] 


Gordon N. ''H, G. Wells's Contributions to the SATURDAY REVIEW,'' LIBRARY, 
5th ser, XVI (Mar 1961), 29-36. Gives a provisional list of HGW's 
contributions between 1894; and 1895 to the SATURDAY REVIE'!, which are 
"beyond comparison the most important of his periodical connexions at this 
time.'' Frank Harris hired HG\! for SR. HGW's first contribution was 
"The 'Cyclic' Delusion,'' 10 itov 1894, He wrote a long series of popular 
science articles for the SR, then began writing pieces in a humorous 
vein with his review of Grant Allen's THE WOMAN WHO DID in 1895. HGW 
became SR's fiction critic. Arranged in chronological order (pp. 32- 

36) is "'a list of all contributions to the SATURDAY REVIEl! which can 

at present be attributed to ‘lells.'' [ESL] 


Schonfield, Hugh J. "“Wellsian ‘orld Citizens,'' WELLSIAN, | (Feb 1961), [4]-(5]. 
An admirer who knew HGl! quotes from and paraphrases HGW's PHOENIX (Secker 
& Warburg, 1942) insofar as this deals with the Open Conspiracy and world- 
citizenry, Asserts HG! held two developments requisite for a unified world: 
"the emergence from the people everywhere of a minority of dedicated World 
Citizens'' and ''a gradual transference of authority by governments to a number 
of cooperating World Functional Agencies.'' Maintains HG\!'s requisites 
partly attained in the Special Agencies of the United Wations and in the 
Commonwealth of tlorld Citizens. Concludes with an appeal on behalf of 
the latter organization. [Largely uses HGl! as basis for a personal appeal 
for support of World Government. ] 


LTR OLE 


Simons, Eric N. ‘Little Wars' and General H. G. W.,'' WELLSIAN, 1, No. 4 [June 
(7) 19861], 9-10, Autobiographically notes how HGl! affected the young men, 
gives anecdote of playing war-game, and quotes from letter by HGW replying 
to query about rules of the game. A sporadic correspondence ensued and 
Simons promises more extracts for future numbers. 


Vallette, Jacques. ‘Une Amitié Littéraire et sa Fin,'' MERCURE DE FRANCE, 
CCCXXXIIt (Aug 1958), 705-08, Favorable review of HENRY JAMES & H. G. 
WELLS. Ed, Leon Edel and G. N. Ray. Mainly summarizes the relationship 
from letters and the introduction. Briefly portrays James as concerned with 
form, ''l'artiste pour qui l'art 'crée vraiment la vie,''' and HGW as 
successor to Dickens, as the educator of humanity. 
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Wagar, i, Warren. "'H. G. Ylells and the World State.'' A.Ph.D. Thesis completed 
at Yale University, 1959, 


coccccceee H. G. WELLS AND THE 'JORLD STATE. (Yale Historical Publications, 
Miscellany 75). New Haven: Yale U P, 1961. Studies HG!’ as prophet of 
world order and propagandist of ''a world-wide 'Open Conspiracy’ to rescue 
human society from the net of traditi on in which it is entangled and to 
reconstruct it upon planetary lines.'' Two introductory chapters discuss the 
chief events in HGW's prophetic career, his diagnosis of the world crisis, 
and the fundamental assumptions about nature, man, and science which 
governed his thinking. His grounding in Huxleyan Darwinism and his debt 
to the collectivist ideologies of the nineteenth century are stressed. A 
step-by-step exposition of his program for world salvation follows: his 
thoughts on the need for a renaissance in education, his project for an 
"Open Conspiracy'' to pilot the world revolution to its goal, and his 
vision of an integrated world society in being. One final chapter studies 
the prophetic HGl! both as a failure, who lost his grip on the imagination 
of young people in the 1920's and never won it back, and as a success, whose 
work is a bridge of ideas between the heritage of the European Enlightenment 
and the coming world civilization. ‘Wagar draws upon all HGW's writings, 
but with special emphasis on such major works as ANTICIPATIONS, A MODERN 
UTOPIA, FIRST AND LAST THINGS, MEN LIKE GODS, THE WORLD OF WILLIAM 
CLISSOLD, THE OPEN CONSPIRACY, and THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME, [Annotation 
drawn largely from 'Jagner's own abstract. The book is an excellent 
summary and description of one broad aspect of HGl!'s thought; there are 
scattered critical comments throughout, but most of the critical examination 
of HGl!'s ideas is in the last chapter.] 
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"Wells and the Unconscious," ELLSIAN, | (Jan 1961), (11]-[12]. HGW, like 
most of his contemporaries, ''was not concerned with his characters’ 
profound mental life''; he ''depicted unsubtle situations and characters 
who said and did conscious things in overt reaction to situational stimuli 
of which they were fully aware.'' But these older novelists did convey 
"the true essences of their characters,'' HGW's Berts, Kipps, Polly and 
Uncle Ponderevo ''are more alive than any products of literary psychoanalysts,"' 
HG! was concerned with a ''far more important unconscious, the unconscious 
of society,.'' He is "'a sociological Freudian, a Charcot of history....'' 
He is controversial, as Freud was controversial, because he antagonized 
conventional society. 


WELLSIAN, 1 (Jan 1961), passim. [Items warranting annotations are listed 
separately; included under this entry are announcements and notes of general 
interest but not warranting annotations. Henry Zalica is editor of this 
number.] Prints a Progress Report, Minutes of Inaugural Meeting, statement 
of Future Policy and Activities, The Editor's Piece [a somewhat belligerent 
appeal for material, including newspaper clippings], Basil Mager's appeal 
for a non-literary emphasis on the application of HGl!'s ideas to the 1960s 
and for support of ‘orld Government, a notice [rather like an advertisement] 
concerning "Our Allies'' [i.e. Federal Union]. Appended is a questionnaire 
Why Are You Wellsian? [Except for the bibliographical lists, this issue 
is of little use to the student of \ells.] 
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WELLSIAN, | (Feb 1961), passim. The following items do not warrant separate 
listing and annotating, but are mentioned here for their general interest: 
reports of various meetings, the formation of branches, etc; sample of a 
500-word statement explaining Hoi!'s ideas and the purpose of the Society; 
Henry Zalica's ''The Editor's Piece!’ outlines the present editorial policy 
(the /ELLSIAN should be ''an organ of challenge,'' not "'a literary hobby 
or...confused, wolly-minded do-goodery''), largely regarding the journal 
as an organ of propaganda, not so much for \lells as for ‘/ellsianism,. A 
separate supplement to this issue reprints HG\W's ''The Sueer Story of 
Brownlow!'s Newspaper .'! 





WELLSIAN, 1, No. & [June (7) 1961], passim. In addition to items listed 
separately in this section of EFT, the following contents can be briefly 
noted; ''Man in Space'' comments on Gagarin's space flight relative to HG\!'s 
prophecies; announces plans to list film versions of HG!!'s novels; ''Members' 
Forum'' prints letters by J. . Ovenden (who is collecting abstracts on 
various subjects from HG!!'s books and who suggests ways of advertising 
the Society and HGW's ideas), Basil Mager (on other organizations working 
along similar lines as the Society: Federal Union, UNA, etc), Patrick 
Marlowe (on reviving the idea of a \/orld Encyclopaedia), and Thomas A. Wels; 
P, R. Lawton's article ''Proposal--an Institute for Comparative Wellsianism''; 
quotations from HGl!'s works; and various reports of meetings, books 


wanted, books for sale, etc, 


Williams, David, "Striking It Rich and Early,'' TIME AND TIDE, XLI (16 July 
1960), 839-40. Rev-art of tiarris \ilson, ed., ARNOLD BENNETT & H. G. 
WELLS. Correspondence before 1912 is best; both men became rich too 
soon and suffered in consequence. 


Wilson, Harris. ''Introduction,'' ARNOLD BENNETT &€ H. G, WELLS: A RECORD OF A 
PERSONAL AijD A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. Ed. & Intro. by Harris Wilson, Urbana: 
University of Illinois P, 1960. Pp. 11-31. Briefly reviews the careers 
of Bennett and HGl!. Underlines difference in their views as illustrated 
by letters of 1905. Despite fundamental differences of attitude both men 
remained friends, because HG\! could be ''an intensely attractive man when 
he chose,'' because he was more articulate and lively as a conversationalist 
than Bennett, because Bennett could ignore his occasional ''pugnacity,"' 
because Bennett respected WS!!'s mind, HG! "mistook Bennett's breadth of 
viewpoint for shallowness.'' The correspondence reveals their ''literary 
conviction and practice, especially in the years before ‘forld War 1,"' 
Bennett's attitude toward HG!!'s work was a little like that of James and 
Conrad, but HG! was defiant in face of Bennett's criticisms, Yet both 
men had much in common in subject-matter and method, however different 
in tone and attitude, Notes similarities between Bennett's ''Fallow 
Fields of Fiction" (1901) and HGW's ''The Contemporary itovel'' (1911). [Also 
see H. E. Gerber's forthcoming review in JEGP. Note the annotation of 
Wilson's introduction under Bennett's name in EFT, IV, 1 (1961).] 


Zalica, H. ''The End of Oi1,'' ELLSIAN, | (Jan 1961), [7]-[9]. Quotes from 
PETROLEUM and comments on threat of oi] shortage and secrecy maintained 
about this threat. Concludes by suggesting that HG\! had the solution in 
his proposal ''for planning, for world co-operation in the utilisation of 
natural resources and for sane use and distribution of the resulting 
wealth,'' [The article is of no critical value for a study of HGW.] 





RICHARD WHITE ING 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
ISRAEL ZANGYILL 


(Wells, H. G.J ‘Mr. Zangwill's Master,'' SATURDAY REVIEW, 18 May 1895, pp. 656- 
57. Z's is "a story afflicted with elephantiasis''; resulting dialogue does 
not advance the story; it is ''got up'' chatter on art. There are good pages 
that Dickens might have written and there are characters, well-imagined, 
consistent and real, but buried in ''this journalism=-smothered Pompeii of a 
book.'' Z's previous work was admirable, but he has ''a lax facility, a 
feminine fecundity, that threatens to destroy him,'' Z is in danger of 
being slave to his master, the public. He should ''think over Kipling's 
perfect terseness.'' [Author identified by Ray, Gordon i!., "H. G. Wells's 
—e to the SATURDAY REVIEW,'' LIBRARY, Sth ser, XVI (Mar 1961), 
29-36. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Here we note catch-as-catch-can such miscellaneous items as we have come upon 
that may have some general interest for our readers. For this section we make 
no systematic search, nor do we list all the significant articles in major 
journals which we have read. The latter, we assume, our readers are likely 


to come upon themselves. We generally list such items as appear in journals 
not widely circulated and items in any journal which, because of their titles 
or peripheral subject matter, might be overlooked, 


Brunvand, Jan Harold. ''Bibliography XI: Folklore,'' GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, 
Itt (Spring 1960), 26-30. A critical essay on selected works in English 
dealing with folklore, this essay groups items under the following headings: 
General Introductory Works, The Folktale, Ballads, Folksongs, Proverbs, 
Riddles and Rhymes, Folklore and Literature, 


Cody, Richard, ''Bibliography X: French Studies,'' GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, 
ltt (Winter 1960), 25-30. Critical discussion of selected: works of 
scholarship about French history and culture. Cody gives the French 
counterparts to the standard works on English literature and notes trans- 
lations wherever they exist. 


eovccosees ‘Secret Service Fiction,'' GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, I11 (Summer 
1960), 6-12, Among the writers of secret service fiction critically 
surveyed are John Buchan (at length), Somerset Maugham (ASHENDEN) and 
many others not directly in the EFT period. Treats this offshoot of the 
fictional thriller as light reading whose quality was rarely good enough 
to be treated as serious fiction, but shows that in the social values 
such fiction reflects it may be of some value in socialogical or general 
cultural studies. 


Eastman, Richard M, '‘''The Open Parable: Demonstration and Definition,'' COLLEGE 
ENGLISH, XXII (Oct 1960), 15-18. An interesting distinction is made 
between the closed parable and the open parable, the former having a 
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simple and consistent anologic structure, stability of detail, etc., while 
the latter has not. Among examples of the closed parable Eastman lists 
Forster's ''The Other Side of the Hedge.'' 


"Edwardian,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 7 Apr 1961, p. 217. Essentially 
an editorial comment on EDWARDIANS AND LATE VICTORIANS: ENGLISH INSTITUTE 
ESSAYS, 1959. Ed. Richard Eilmann. NY: Columbia U P; “ond: Oxford U P, 
1960, Mainly opposes Richard Ellmann's classification of writers of the 
"Edwardian'' and ''modern'' periods; more or less agrees with Graham Hough's 
call for a new designation for a period from about 1880 to about 1914, 
[Neglects to mention Gerber's essay, the only piece in the collection which 
specifically deals with the problem of period designation and definition. ] 


Gambone, Kenneth. LP RECORDIi!GS FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS. ‘!est Chester, Pa: 
West Chester Senior High School, 1959. (Paper, $1.25). According to 
Stephen E,. Whicher [COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXII (Oct 1960), 55] this checklist 
brings Hastings’ SPOKEN POETRY ON RECORDS AND TAPES [ACRL Monographs #18, 
1957] up to about mid-1955. Notes omissions and inaccuracies. 


Hospers, John. ''Bibliography IX: Philosophy,'' GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, 
11t (Fall 1959), 26-30. Surveys critically selected books on various 
aspects of philosophy: General Introductions to the Field, Logic, Ethics, 
History of Philosophy, Metaphysics and Epistemology, Aesthetics. 


Jones, Claude E. ''Modern Books Dealing with the Novel in English: A Check 
List, BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXII (Sept-Dec 1957), 85-57. Emphasis Is 
on the novel of the last half century; no works on single authors are in- 
cluded; and no attempt is made to list collections of essays which are only 
partly concerned with the novel. 


Long, Richard A,, and Iva G. Jones. ''Towards a Definition of the 'Decadent 
Novel,''' COLLEGE ENGLISi, XXII (Jan 1961), 245-49, Starting point for 
this species of novel is Huysmans' A REBOURS (1884), The most salient 
characteristics are ''the attentuation of emotion and the analysis of it''; 
use of themes of "'ennui, frustration, and confusion, all themes of dis- 
integration and alienation''; a static temper; ''conscious form.'' Surveys 
characteristic novels by various authors (Huysmans, '/ilde, Rolfe, Firbank, 
Van Vechten, Evelyn Waugh). The '''decadent' novel is that novel in which 
a supposed aesthetic activity or quest takes precedence over all the 
conditions and conventions of the real world, It is consequently amoral 
in outlook,'' 


Schneider, Robert W. ''Stephen Crane and the Drama of Transition: A Study in 
Historical Continuity,'' JOURNAL OF THE CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
AMERICAN STUDIES ASSOCIATION, 11 (Spring 1961), 1-16. Deals with 1865- 
1917 in American literature, a period most intellectual historians re- 
gard as one in which Americans in nearly "'all fields lost their religious 
oricntaticn, It was '"'a period that experienced a growth in secularism 
and materialism,'' a change ''from a religious to a scientific orientation, 
and from a belief in the concept of the free individual to an acceptance 
of some form of determinism.'' Schneider argues that this oversimplifies 
the situation, that ''the drama of the fin-de-siecle situation arises not 
from a simple change in philosophic orientation, but from the tensions in 
the human mind that arise from a commitment to the past as well as to the 
future, 





Scholl, Ralph. ''Science Fiction: A Selected Check-List,'' BULLETIN OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXI! (Jan-Apr 1958), 114-15, Defining s-f as ''imagina- 
tive fiction which is the result of extrapolations that take into 
account so-called natural laws,'' this list excludes references to 
Utopian literautre. Excludes reviews,articles on TV and movie s-f, 
articles in s-f and ''fan'' publications, foreign language articles. In- 
cludes a selected list of bibliographies. 


Stratman, Carl J., C. S. V. ''The History and Theory of Tragedy,'' BULLETIN OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXII (Sept-Dec 1958), 161-64; ibid (Jan-Apr 1959), 190-92; 
ibid (May-Aug 1959), 214-16; ibid (Sept-Dec 1959), 237-40; ibid (Jan- 
Apr 1960), 15-20. 


Thorslev, Peter, "Existentialism and Literature,'' GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, 
lil (Winter 1960), 31-34, A Critical essay on selected articles and books 
which touch on the relationship of existentialist philosophy and literature 
and, specifically, on the desirability of an existentialist criticism. 


Waggoner, Hyatt H. ''The Current Revolt Against the New Criticism,'' CRITICISM, 
1 (Summer 1959), 211-25. [Originally given as lecture at Danforth Seminar 
in Literature and Religion, University of Chicago, 23 June 1958.] Surveys 
attacks on ''new critics'' in recent years, shows at which points these 
attacks are relevant and irrelevant, points out changes on the part of 
the now not-so-new critics themselves, himself continues to accept the 
new criticism as still ''the best criticism we have,'' finds that [It is 
"at once objective and literary.'' However, while he has reservations, 
Waggoner concedes, like Frye, that "critical syncretism'' ("mixing of 
methods'') ''is inevitable and probably...desirable,"' 


Whicher, Stephen E. '"'Long-Playing Records of Literature in English, 1958-1959,'' 
COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXI! (Oct 1960), 49-54. In the list of recordings of 
poets, prose writers and dramatists are included the following EFT authors: 
E. M. Forster, W. S. Maugham, H. G. Wells. Others who may especially 
interest EFTers are: Belloc, Lewis Carroll, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Yeats, 
Conrad, Shaw, Stevenson, Virginia Woolf, James Barrie, Sean O'Casey, J. M,. 


Synge, Oscar Wilde. 





‘EVIEWS 


1. H. G. Wells and Two Correspondents: Bennett and Gissing 


ARNOLD BENNETT & H, G. WELLS: A RECORD OF A PERSONAL AND A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP, 
Edited with an Introduction by Harris \Jilson. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1960. $3.50. 


GEORGE GISSING AND H. G,. WELLS: THEIR FRIENDSHIP AND CORRESPONDENCE, Edited with 
an Introduction by Royal A. Gettmann, Urbana: University of !]linois Press, 1961, 
$3.50. 


Since my review of Wilson's Wells-Bennett book is to appear in JEGP, |! shall 
merely summarize the more detailed comments | make there, First, the amount of 
new material is not as impressive as the total number of letters printed suggests. 
There are 86 letters from Bennett, 33 from Mrs. Marguerite Bennett, and | from 
Bennett's secretary as against 87 from Wells. Of Wells' letters, 23 had been 
previously published; of Bennett's, 17 had been previously published, Further, 
Wilson asserts that he has omitted some of the most trivial items, but he in- 
cludes many postcards and brief notes (e.g. Nos. 14, 15, 16, 19, 54, 64, 75, 

etc.) which can be described as insignificant. Secondly, there are pieces 
notable for being amusing (Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, 25); there are also informative 
pieces noteworthy for revealing the authors! attitudes toward their art and to 
each other's work (Nos. 29, 38, 39, 46, 47). However, there are too few really 
good things, which | think results from the overall plan of fragmenting the 
letters to and from Wells into these ''little'' volumes. Many letters might have 
more significance if placed together on a chronological basis rather than being 
separated because one is to or from James, another to or from Bennett, and still 
another to or from Gissing. One is almost tempted to tear out pages and re- 
arrange the letters chronologically irrespective of who the correspondent happens 
to be. Thirdly, while Wilson's introduction adequately serves the purpose of under- 
lining the more important subjects that can be traced in the letters, he too 
readily accepts the convention of dismissing Bennett's later books. On the whole, 
this volume would be more useful if it were more heavily footnoted and if the 
notes '/ilson gives were fuller, 


It is almost inevitable that comparisons should be made between these two volumes, 
First, we again notice that in Gettmann's book, also issued from the Wells Archive 
at the University of Illinois, there is far less material from ‘ells than from 
Gissing. ‘hat we see is Gissing revealing himself within the limits of one rela- 
tionship. The portrait that the letters present of ells is again somewhat 
sketchy. The 104 letters are distributed as follows: 81 from Gissing to H. G. 
Wells and Mrs. ‘lells; 12 from ells to Gissing; 2 from Mrs. Wells to Gissing; 

5 from Gabrielle Gissing to Mrs. Wells; 2 from Frederic Harrison to Wells; 1 

from \lells to Edmund Gosse; | from Gissing to G. P. Wells. However, whereas 
about 40 letters of the 209 in the Bennett-Wells correspondence had been 
previously published, none of the 104 letters in the Gissing-'!ells collection 

had been published before, except for 28 sentences Morley Roberts used from 9 

of these letters for THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY MAITLAND, Also, the 4& items in 
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the appendices of Gettmann's book are by \/ells, whereas the 3 items in the 
appendices of \/ilson's book are by Bennett. One generalization can be made 
about both books: There is relatively little by Wells, not enough in each 
individual book to give a really solid portrait of a period in '!ells' career, 
or of the complexity of his mind and interests; the same comment would apply 
to Bennett in the one book and to Gissing in the other. However, one very 
considerable difference, for which the editors are responsible, makes the one 
book a decidedly more useful, rich, and revealing one than the other. 


Gettmann fills many gaps in his notes, It may not be important to report (p.42) 
that "'Here \Wells drew a dot enclosed in a circle,'' but this commendable thorough= 
ness and scholarly care also extends to more important matters. Gettmann's notes 
do more than merely identify a few names; in effect, they provide a context for 
the letters. Mr. Gettmann's introduction is a detailed discussion of the sim- 
ilarities and differences between the backgrounds and temperaments of the two 
writers, 


As to the letters themselves, it cannot be said that Bennett, Gissing, or Wells 
was a great letter writer in the sense of writing personal letters that are 
recognized as literature upon their publication. Of the three, I think Wells 
probably wrote the most entertaining letters; Bennett comes second; and Gissing, 
because of some stiffness and a rather self-conscious earnestness, comes third. 
Gissing seems to be driven by the need to explain; he seems more often to be on 
the defensive. Some readers may even feel that when Wells writes to Gissing 

he writes more guardedly, more seriously, and with less ease, Two sentences 

from Letter No. 13 (p.52), from Gissing to Wells, is suggestive: ''My Dear Wells, 
You are a facetious man and on first reading your letter this morning | felt a 
doubt whether | was to take you literally. I! think, however, that you really 
mean what you say, and | reply with all gravity.'' It is perhaps significant that 
Gissing, by his own admission (p.49), "hitherto had but one serious correspondent 
(old Bertz).'' Bennett and Wells had many. 


Upon reading the Bennett-Wells-Gissing letters, one may be tempted to arrive at a 
simple formula: Of the three, t/ells is the most diverse writer, Bennett the great- 
est novelist, and Gissing the greatest artist. Somewhat ironically it seems 
likely that this is also the order in which they will be ranked and remembered 

in future years, 


w-H. E. G. 


2. THE GOLDEN KEY: A STUDY OF THE FICTION OF GEORGE MACDONALD, By Robert Lee 
Wolff. New Haven: Yale University Press. $6.00. 


The only novel of any importance written by George MacDonald in the Eighteen 
Nineties was LILITH (1895), an enigmatic Blakeian dream romance. During the 
Eighties most of MacDonald's novels were commonplace with the exception of THE 
PRINCESS AND CURDIE (1883). MacDonald had done his best work during earlier 
decades in his fantasies PHANTASTES (1858) and THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN (1872). 
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Robert Lee Wolff states that his ''study deals primarily with MacDonald's fiction," 
and his chief concern is a Freudian analysis of MacDonald's novels. ''Of George 
MacDonald we know that all his life he preserved the record of his weaning as his 
most precious and secret possession,'' says Wolff. ''He longed for a mother, and re- 
pressed the longing. He felt rebellion against his father, whom he also loved 
dearly, and this gave him deep feelings of guilt.... He rebelled against the 
determinism of Calvinist theology, but he was a 'stickit' minister, whose efforts 
in the priesthood had failed.'' Using these basic motifs, plus MacDonald's re- 
jection by an aristocratic gir! in an early love affair, Wolff convincingly 
demonstrates that certain images, symbols and ideas are repeated over and over 

by MacDonald, The all-knowing mother figure appears both in MacDonald's fan- 
tasies and in his novels of Scotch and English life; the image of the girl who 
rejected MacDonald in a library is frequent; devotion to father recurs constant- 
ly, sometimes with curious twists and reversals. 


But Wolff's Freudian anelysis, fascinating as it is, distorts his study of 
MacDonald and prevents him from applying any other method, especially to the 
fantasies and fairy tales. it is not Freudian components alone that give 
MacDonald's fantasies their permanence as an expression of the human psyche. 

The elements of monomyth--separation, initiation, return--can be applied equa] ly 
well to PHANTASTES and LILITH, thus giving another level to MacDonald's work, 

It is significant that PHANTASTES and LILITH contain so many of these monomythic 
elements: to pick a few at random, ''The Call to Adventure," ''Supernatural Aid,"' 
"The Crossing of the First Threshold," ''The Meeting with the Goddess (Magna 
Mater).'' This is not the place to give a detailed analysis of these books 

using the mythopoetic formula, but it may be indicated how MacDonald's dream 
romances fit the monomyth pattern by mentioning the heralds or supernatural 
messengers, the fairy grandmother in PHANTASTES and Mr. Raven in LILITH, who 
start Anodos and Mr. Vane on their adventures. These heralds appear unexpect- 
edly, present ''The Call to Adventure,'' eventually leading Anodos and Mr. Vane 
into ''a place of strangely fluid and polymgrphous beings, unimaginable torments, 
superhuman deeds, and impossible delight.''© The Correspondences in MacDonald's 
major fantasies to the monomyth continue in each book; and such myth=making 
elements make LILITH a curious and unique performance for the Eighteen Nineties. 
Yet Wolff sees LILITH as the confused maunderings of an elderly man. 


It is obvious that Wolff has economized by letting his footnotes serve as 
bibliographies of MacDonald, especially of secondary works. If an interested 
scholar wishes to read an article or review about MacDonald, it is necessary 
to dig through a mass of tightly packed notes to get title, date and source. 
Presumably, too, the reader is to refer back to the bibliography appended to 
Greville: MacDonald's GEORGE MACDONALD AND HIS WIFE (1924) for a list of 
George MacDonald's works. Despite the fact that dates of publication are 
given after the index entry of each work in Wolff's book, a brief chrono- 
logical bibliography would be helpful, especially since Wolff breaks chrono- 
logical order to group certain novels in his discussion under a category such 
as ''Three Theological Novels.,'' 





"For a discussion of the monomyth see Joseph Campbell, THE HERO WITH A 
THOUSAND FACES, New York, 1949, 


2 ibid., p. 58, 
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There are other matters one would like Wolff to examine in greater detail. 
More could be made of the problem of influence: of an earlier writer such as 
William Blake on MacDonald; of MacDonald's influence (conscious or unconscious) 
on Lewis Carroll's uterine imagery in ALICE IN WONDERLAND; and of MacDonald's 
specific influence on the twentieth century neo-medievalists C. S. Lewis and 

J. R.R. Tolkien. These matters are dismissed with only passing mention. One 
would also like to see more copious use of diaries and letters, but perhaps 
these were not available, 


One should not cavil at studies of minor Victorian novelists; such studies do 
not make the best~seller list and are meant for the specialist. Scholars of 
the period can thank Wolff for his painstaking reading of MacDonald, for it 
presents a new interpretation=-the Freudian--of MacDonald's work. 


--E, S. is 
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